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SATURDAY, JUNE 19, 1875. 





—— 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Seventh Annual Convention. 


The Society assembled in the Select Council Chamber, Pitts- 
burgh, at 10a. m.,June 8, and was called to order by First 
Vice-President W. Milnor Roberts, President Adams not bein, 
able to attend. The following imperfect report of the proceed. 
ings is condensed from the Pittsburgh newspapers: 


TUESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
Mr. Roberts on taking the chair made the following address : 
ADDRESS OF W. MILNOR ROBERTS. 


Ilearn from Mr. Levorich, our Secretary, that the President 
of the Society, Col. Adams, has been unavoidably prevented 
from attending. I know that ,he was anxious to be 
here, and fully intended coming, but he has at this time 

ular duties devolved upon him in his official connection 
with the City of Brooklyn water works; and it became impera- 
tively necessary that he should remain at this time. 

You are all aware that engineers in active practice have not 
always command of their .wntime. While I regret the absence 
of our esteemed Preside: ., I am rejoiced to see so large an 
attendance of our members. 

In the absence of the President it becomes my oe as one 
of the Vice-Presidents, to open the Convention; a though I 
believe it has been customary to have some member, not an 
officer of the Society, to preside over the general meetings other 
than the business meetings of the Convention. 

Our Secretary, when about to leave New York on the eve of 
this annual Convention, to be held in Pittsburgh, intimated to 
me that our excellent President, Col. Adams, would probabl 
be prevented by imperative engagements from attending, an 
that: it might be well for me, as one of the Vice-Presidents, td 
prepare something in the shape of an address which would be 
suitable to deliver on our assembling in this place. As there 
was not sufficient time or opportunity for me to arrange a reg- 
wlar paper or annual resume of the jearly peomemnah in case 
that 4 not already been done by the President, and, — 
to the ever ready recollection of our worthy Secretary for a 
official information of this character, I thought it would be an 
easier task—since it would be a labor of love—to sketch outa 
few remarks which I might hope to render appropriate and not 
wholly ayn touching the place of an annual meeting 
this year, namely, the city of Pittsburgh. 

I trust that the members present, keeping in mind the lim- 
ited time at my command, will make due allowance for any 
lack of order, or want of perspicuity that may appear; turning 
their attention more critically to the things referred to, rather 
than to the style in which they are introduced. 

It so happens, although I had no special hand in designating 
the place of our present meeting, or in the admirable arrange- 
ments of the local committee here who have planned the pro- 

amme, that Pittsburgh, the city selected upon this occasion 
e our Society, has been for years at a time, at several periods 
of my professional life, my home; and that I know its people 
and its institutions well enough to take the ny 4 of giving in 
advance full assurance of a friendly welcome on the part of the 
citizens, and to guarantee an appreciative a and an 
abundance of Gafeots well calculated to interest the — 
ing mind as well as to command the respect and admiration of 
our members as men. 

In recalling to my recollection various events and scenes 
which have tended to endear this old Smoky City to me _per- 
sonally, it just occurs to me that a glance at some of them, 
since they relate, as it were, to stepping stones in its progress, 
may not be wholly out of place or uninteresting, especially to 
i of our members who now visit Pittsburgh for the first 

ime. 

I need not go back, with any particularity, to the last cen- 
tary, to old Fort Duquesne, or repeat the story of Braddock’s 
defeat, which unfortunate event occurred about ten miles u 
the Monongahela river; and I can but glance at the part whic 
the young engineer, George Washington, bore in that memor- 
able battle. ore than a hundred years ago, Washington, the 
Virginia surveyor, pointed to the forks of the Allegheny and 
the Monongahela, as the site for a future city, at the head of 
the noble Ohio, as the point of nearest approach between the 
waters of the Mississippi and the Atlantic Ocean, and referred 
to a future water communication. If railroads had been in- 
vented at that date, he would undoubtedly have had something 
to say about a railroad. 

Hydraulic engineers—canal engineers, in our country, are, 
4s a rule, older, professionally, than railroad engineers; owing 

to the circumstance that canals were constructed, and many 
hydraulic contrivances were introduced into the old world, ages 
before railroads were invented. 

The early internal magoerements of our country were natu- 
rally patterned after such as had preceded them in the Eastern 

isphere and among the olden civilization. One of the first 
professional civil engineers who figured in the United States 
was Mr. Weston, who was heongn’ over from a, I —- 
shout the year, 1790, to plan and construct the old Union Ca: 








of Pennsylvania, between the Schuylkill and the Susquehanna 
tivers—about eighty miles—extending from Readi Berks 
county, to Middletown, in Dauphin county. He an the 


Work, and constructed some brick bridges, etc.; but it was 
Ban ae empenten ie. 4 wl P. poor 1823, Soammi 
a distinguis ew En canal engineer re- 
sumed the work, but in 1824 he ~ lace to Cawvass White, 
sn eminent engineer from the State of New York, who had been 
quae actively ong on the great canal between Alban 
lo, “‘ Clinton’s ditch,” as it was sometimes called, whic 
was in 1817 and opened in 1825. 
that time, civil engineering in the United States began 
40 assume definite shape, but only or chiefly in connection with 
and analogous works. ere were bridge builders be- 
fore that in the United States. Among wooden-bridge build- 
es, Burr and Wernwag had acquired distinction as the con- 
Bch 8 of the old bridges over the Delaware at Trenton, the 
uylkill at Philadelphia, and the bridge over the Susque- 
A at Harrisburgh. at over the Delaware still stands. 
Portion of the latter is still in use, although these bridges 
Were built more than co | ears ago. The Schuylkill perma- 
Rent bridge was destro y fire a number of years ago. {it 
was in 1525, on the Union Canal of Pennsylvania, that the 
a person who now addresses you first drew chainman 
Todman’s breath as a young engineer, This is mentioned 
a ey not to be re wn be - eid 
e first American railroads were laid down, one 
wPenneylvania, from Mauch Chunk to the coal mines, nine 
p quarlon: shook here a ema, at ie proper 
es, about four miles —a 
enn here that mini ratiroade existed prior to that 


in the immediate vicinity of Pittsburgh, the pla and 
caption et which appertained to fie wor e alihke 
mpneers ose days. 

Pape how railroads starting in that humble way, not 


ears ago, have since wn; how they have 
Spread and ramified through every State and Terri- 


tory of our expansive and ever expanding Union, until the 
have come to constitute in the ag te the aot amie 
—w as well as the greates' cial investment on the 
globe. 

In the year 1824, William Strickland, architect, of Philadel- 
phia, was sent by twenty-four —_ spirited citizens of that 
city to England for the o ee Se system then in 
use (canals), and pro (railroads), pr nary to yar nee | 
upon, in the State of Pennsylvania, a grand system of inte 
improvement. He was accom ted “by Samuel H. Kneass, 
then a young architect and engineer, who made the elaborate 
dra’ 8 for the able report which followed—called ‘Strick- 
land’s Report,” and which was published in the fall of 1824, 


and became the text for the important discussions in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, durin, 


its session of 1824-25. 

Stricklan favored the ra system ; but the Legislature, 
after many deliberations, decided to adopt the canal system ; 
and in 1825, immediately after the adjournment, a number of 
civil engineers, some having previous canal experience, and 
others not, were put into the field, to survey and locate the 
main lines of canal between the Susquehanna River and the 
Ohio, at omy 

Messrs. Holgate and Clarke, Pennsylvania yee gy had 
“nt aap A devised a scheme for a continuous canal, in 18 

aving oupareted a tunnel four miles long through the grea’ 
divide of the Allegheny Mountain. James Clarke, my old and 
valued friend, who strongly advocated this project, was in con- 
ooene thereof ridiculed as a visionary man. Yet there was 
nothing visionary; he was merely some years in advance of the 
times. Meanwhile, during the very same year (1825) the grand 
Erie Canal, 360 miles long, between the Hudson and Lake Erie, 
was completed and put in operation, confirming the prescience 
and wisdom of the intelligent few, and astonishing the doubtful 
many. 

Re; r railroads were begun in various parts of the country 
in 1828 and 1829, among them the Baltimore & Ohio, the Alba- 
ny & Schenectady, the Camden & Amboy, &c. In 1830, dro 
ping for a time my aquatic4ssuuy I became an incipient rail- 
roader, and surveyed, laid out and constructed my first railroad 
in Schuylkill County;‘Pennsylvania, and about that time rail- 
road engineers began to be brought forth—obedient to the 
command—increase and er 

It was not till the close of 1888 that the Pennsylvania mixed 
system, as it became, between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
was completed, although some of the canal divisions were fin- 
ished somewhat sooner. The railroad from Philadelphia to 
Columbia, 80 miles, was opened in 1833, 

In November, 1893, the first train of cars passed over the 
Allegheny Portage a over the Allegheny mountains, 37 
miles long, connecting the Juniata and the Western Division 
State Canals. This was at the time a great road, having ten 
inclined planes, five on each side of the summit. The pauge 
was 4 feet 9inches. The steepest and longest plane had a 
rise of 10% ad cent. viz.: nearly six degrees and a length of 
8,100 feet. The whole rise overcome on the eastern slope of 
the mountain was over 1,300 feet, and on the western slope over 
1,100 feet. The history of the surveys, location, construction 
use and final abandonment of this old railroad would make a 
“a ane chapter—postponed for the present. 

This combination of canals and railroad, through Pennsylva- 
nia, served the public for about twenty years, and until the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company constructed their graded road, 
without inclined planes, over the mountains from Altoona, 
making the present continuous railroad, 356 miles long, from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh had begun amore rapid growth from the opening 
of the canal and Portage ilroad system in 
1833-34. Indeed, several years before an impetus had been 
given by the opening of the Western Division of the canal. 

In 1832, after the canal had been finished between Johnstown 
and Pittsburgh, 104 miles, a disastrous and memorable flood oc- 
curred, about the beginning of February, which destroyed the 
canal and locks, etc., in a number of places, and did an im- 
mense amount of injury along the Western rivers, public and 
private. I was at that time e ed as senior principal as- 
sistant engineer on the Allegheny Portage Railroad, of which 
my esteemed friend Sylvester Welch was the chief. (His 
brother, Ashbel Welch, ae know well as one of our honored 
members.) I was detailed by Mr. Welch to go forthwith over 
the entire line of the injured works; to report upon their con- 
dition, and to make an estimate of the cost of repairing and re- 
pomoy rumor having asserted that it would folly to at- 
tempt their resuscitation owing to the enormous cost. This 
was the occasion of my first | ey visit to this city. It 
is only 43 ya ago, yet the Pittsburgh of that time and the 
Pittsburgh which to-day surrounds us have but a slight resem- 
eae such as there may be between childhood and ma- 

y. 

The an of Pittsburgh was then about 16,000—of Alle- 
gheny rough about 3,000. There were only a little over 

' poerse in Pittsburgh and vicinity, where there are now 
more than 200,000. Allegheny City alone now has about four 
times the Po gee that was congregated at the head of the 
Ohio in 1832, while the two cities and adjacent boroughs con- 
tain more than ten times the number that were here 43 years 
ago. Pittsburgh, with about two and half paved streets, no 
public lamps, no police, no gas, no city debt, no sy Munici- 

1 Hall; now we see her in the enjoyment of all these modern 


lessings. Nevertheless, in 1833-34, Pittsburgh built two loco- 
motives for the Allegheny Portage ilroad, 
were in profitable use for many years. . Totten, then of the 


firm of Wade & Totten, a very able Pittsburgh mechanic, took 
the immediate charge of their construction. I was Fey 
instrumental in obtaining permission from the Chie’ bre see 
to ship a Boston locomotive from Johnstown to Pittsburgh, 
which served as the pattern for these Pitts h locomotives. 
The fact that locomotives were built in Pittsburgh so many 
ears ago is often forgotten, even by Pittsburgers. The reason 
8 that not another one was built for jae thirty years, 
-although various efforts were made to establish a locomotive 
manufactory. For the modern su introduction of the 
manufactory, I would refer for information to our friends, 
Messrs. Porter & Bell. 

Major Wade, who was at the head of the extensive foundry 
and machine shops of those days, and which have for so man 
years done ordnance work for the United States Government, 
was a remarkable man, and a very superior mechanical en- 
gineer. He was scientific, and he applied his scientific knowl- 
edge and great experience, in conjunction with first-class Pitts- 
burgh mechanics, in the most practical and manner, 
Not only Pittsburgh, but the entire country, is indebted to 
Major Wade and his able coadjutors for many improvements in 
the construction of the immense manufactured at their 
works, as well as for very useful and valuable experiments and 
practical success in the mixing and manipulation of the differ- 
ent classes of metal, required to make perfect work for their 


Mr. Totten assigned to me for not on to build more loco- 
motives, was that the work was too compared with the 
7 work they were doing. 

Pi org was late in having the advantage of first-class 
railroads at her doors. It is less than a quarter of a century 
since the ten og Railroad was to Pittsburgh. 
The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago line was started about 
the same time, and the Allegheny Valley, the Panhandle, the 
Connellsville and the Wheeling roads not long after. Now, 
Pittsburgh, as you see, is one of the busiest railroad centers in 
the country, and the passenger and tonnage business here are 





which | bus 


heavy castings, and heavy machinery of all kinds, The reason | be 


facturing district, is peculiarly advantageous. At the head of 
the most extensive system - fo metlgntion in the world; 
surrounded with hills abounding in bi of the 
finest quality, with the adjacent mountains teeming with iron 
ore; convenient to the great oil —— and conneeted there- 
with by water as well as by rail; within five hours of the lakes, 
and within twelve hours of the seaboard; in a salubrious cli- 
mate, and with an abundance of crude essence of kreosote in 
her atmosphere, it is obviously the “ journal” of the universe, 
whereas Boston only claims to be the “ hub.” 
It would occupy too much time to give a "woh all 
the numerous engineering works with which Pittsburgh 
has been associated, some of which,in the march of im- 
provement, and ally in the advancement of the rail- 
road as the pred ting element of general transportation, 
have entirely disa from the scene. Of the once famous 
agmatine which carried the old State Canal across the Alle- 
§ eny River, between Allegheny City and Pittsburgh, not a ves- 
ige remains. Its demolition has been far more complete than 
that of the ancient aqueducts of Rome, which still rear their 
solid time-covered walls conspicuously above the plain. The 
old canal] tunnel, through Grant’s has a history. We once 
extended the State canal from the Allegheny River to the Mon- 
ongahela River, and a boat once through, This I know, 
though there may be few others who do. The hill was in- 
ay cut down, then an arched canal tunnel was built at the 
bottom ; then it was filled with earth over the tunnel, and 
street laid out and houses built over it. In 1839, the canal, the 
tunnel, and the locks descending to the Monongahela were all 
nicely repaired at the expense of the State ; but the merchants 
of the city never favored this labor-sa arrangement, and 
they were all allowed to fall into decay. Ata later period, only 
about ten years ago, the Pennsylvania Railroad upeng con- 
structed the —_ tunnel th h the same hill as its outlet, 
through tht Panhandle Railroad, to St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
crossing the Monongahela on the handsome iron bridge which 
now spans the stream, whose name is redolent of a famous 
ae, which, with the prefix old, some love toimbibe. * * 
m, among modern engineers, has taken the place of wood, 
the material with which we old fogies had to work in the olden 
time. There were, it is true, a few iron chain or link bridges, 
fifty years ago; several of which I saw only a few years later 
than that date, on the Lehigh River, and there was a wire 
bridge, built by Josiah White, at the falls of Schuylkill, above 
Philadelphia, more than sixty years ago, over which I recollect 
being carried. The first modern susi on bridge in thik 
country was, I believe, built over the Schuylkill at Callowhill 
street, Philadelphia, to take the place of the old permanent 
bridge, so called, which was a Wernwag wooden, single of 
340 feet 4 inches. This suspension bridge was designed by the 
late Charles Elliott, assis oY the late John A. Roebling, who 
was the engineer in the immediate charge and management of 
the details. Mr. Roebling afterward rebuilt the old wooden 
aqueduct at Pittsburgh, and introduced, in an ingenious 
manner, wire suspension cables for its support; but this struc- 
ture, too, disap’ ed with the abolishment of the canal. At » 
still later day, Mr. eye built the elegant structure called 
the Allegheny Bridge, which you will see at the foot of St. 
Clair street, gracefully spanning the stream between the two 
cities. In sight, above, is the fine, substantial iron lattice rail- 
road bridge which carries the Fort Wayne Railroad, built by 
one of our members, Mr. Slataper, and I am very sure that he 
need not be ashamed of it. At the foot of Smithfield street, 
over the Monongahela, you will see another suspension ry 
also the work of Mr. Roebling—the oldest iron bridge in this 
vicinity, which has safely ed a vast amount of very heavy 
tonnage. There is also the Union Bridge, from the 
Point to Allegheny, recently finished. It is a handsome wooden 
structure, well worth seeing. There isto be alsoa new sus- 
pension bridge, from the same point on this side to the south 
side of the Monongahela, to be elevated 80 feet above the water, 
work upon which has just begun. 

Across the Monongahela you will find passenger inclined 
lanes, worked by steam, which connect the high plateau with 
he city, nearly five hundred feet below, up and down which 

thousands of passengers are daily pleasantly and safely con- 


veyed, 

Bridge building, locomotive and car building, steamboat 
building, engines, machinery, pipes for water and gas, etc., are 
built here. Here you will see first-class modern roll- 
ing mills, machine shops, and manufactories of all kinds on 
the largest scale. 

The iron ores of Pennsylvania, Mippeent, Late Buy , Lake 
Champlain and Canada, are here brought together in great 
quantities, scientifically manipulated, and transformed into 
every description of iron and steel, and then manufactured in- 
to all possible shapes, and finally shi to every quarter of 
the Union. The copper ores, from the region around Lake 
Superior, were at an early day taken in hand by Pittsburgh en- 
core, which has in fact, made this city popper headquarters, 
It is the same with the petroleum trade of Western Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio and Virginia, which largely centers in this city. 
Strangers may well be ouprees at its exports. 

About 1838 the city of a embarked in the perma- 
nent improvement of the navigation of the Monongahela River, 
by a system of locks and ome, os veral of which were complet- 
ed and opened for use about 1840. This was about the begin- 
ning of the coal business, which has since grown to be one of 
the principal industries of this vicinity. Over sixty millions of 

els of coal are now annually through these | 
and shi down the Ohio River to the numerous cities 
towns along the Ohio and Mississippi, even as far as New Or- 
— The first lock and dam are within sight, on the Monon- 

ela now. 

For many years the general government has been engaged 
. improving = low Sone ee -f + Ohio by iy 
of wing dams, dredging, etc., @ permanent im- 
provement of this important stream has the subject of en- 
gineering discussion for nearly or = ra | years, it was only 
at the last session of Congress that the appropriation was 
made to be applied to the construction of the first lock and 
dam; thodomn © be atzenget 90 9s to Sestann eat eaey beak 
etc., to _ freely during freshets, while the lock may be used 
during low water, when otherwise boats of any size could not 
navigate. Should this lock and dam system be successfully in- 
troduced on the Ohio River, it will add immensely to the trans- 
portation facilities of many States, and save millions of dollars 
annually to the people of a very large on of the Union. 


Even in thus merely pate Ot the en objects of 
interest which appertain to locality, I find that time is 
consumed, and I must, therefore, refrain further draughts 


upon my memory in this connection. Absence for some yearr 
and the a growth of Pittsburgh, not only physically, bu 
intellectually, conspire in reminding me that there are 
doubtless numerous interresting matters omitted in this 
hasty survey, to which the attention of our members will 
called. The Allegheny observatory, under the aus- 
piece of Professor ag! has become an institution of more 
na r » yet ve never an 0! 
tional repute ha had ity of 
visi it. The Keystone being at ae es A lo- 
cated here, has, from a commganes ney po rag 
to colossal dimensions, so with many other old 
ery 5 hardly keep pace with modern strides. 

t I have said may, however, serve to show to our mem- 
bers that at no on point in the United i od le | 
seen Co na 80 com a 
works eepeciall adapted to gratify in Tigent curiosity, and to 
afford qeoenes instruction to inquiring minds. 





enormous. 
The position of Pittsburgh, as the center of a great manu- 


The local committee of our members, Messrs. Shinn, Michaels 
and Metoalf, have, I observe, designated some of the works to 
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be visited, and Ihave no doubt that all of us will be both 
pleased and instructed by their examination. I think I might 
safely say, for ry read and in behalf of the Society, that we 
come here not to instruct, but to be instructed. 


ORGANIZATION, 


Before the delivery of the above address, those present were 
supplied <a P. Shinn, of the local Committee of Arrange- 
— badges as follows: A blue badge to members, a 
white ge to officers and directors, a pink badge to the local 
committee, and a green badge to the a guests. 

Following the reading of the address, . Roberts moved 
that Mr. Ww. P. Shinn take the chair. Ado and the gen- 
tleman took his place and delivered a brief address, wherein 
he returned thanks for this mark of aceon and his appre- 
ciation of being called upon to preside over so intelligent a 
body. The speaker bid all a — rm | welcome to Pittsburgh. 
oak election for Secretary resulted in the choice of Mr. G. Lev- 

ch. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


The following members answered to their names: Jas. Archi- 
bald, M. 8. Belknap, A. P. Boller, A. D. Brigge. C. B. Brush, 
W. H. Barr, G. Honscaren, M. J. becker, H. W. Clarke, Thos. 
©. Clarke, A. Coffin, F. Collingwood, R. 8. Cooke, Theo. Cooper, 
G. W. Copeland, O.’E. Cushing, J. P. Davis, F. De Funiadk, J: 
G. Ellis, Rudolph Fink, C. H. Fisher, J. G. Flagg, Robert 
Fletcher, C. Fisher, A. Gottlieb, Samuel M. Gray, D. M. Green, 
George E. Harding, John W. Hill, F. B. Howard, Clemens 
Herschel, Lewis H. Krupp, Wm. E. Kelly, G. Leverich, Thos. 
J. Lovett, Wm. Metcalf, C. Macdonald, C. 8. Maurice, J. A. 
arshall Morris, Wm. D. Pickett, 8. C. Pierom, P. P. 
Panier, Levi W. Post, F. C. Prindle, R. 8. Read, W. M. Rob- 
erts, R. P. Rothwell, J. H. Shedd, F.’8. Slataper, W. P. Shinn, 
Arthur Spielman, J. Dutton Steele, Henry W. Steqe, Joseph 8. 
Smith, H. F. Walling, F. C. Wier, Wm. H. Wiley. 

DISCUSSIONS ON BRIDGES. 


Topic No. 1 (Bridges) was then taken up, and the Secret: 
roceeded to read the paper yf B. Eads, of St. Louis, entitled, 
‘Upright Arched Bridges.” Discussion then ensued. 

Discussion on the topic “ Foundations,” elicited some interes- 
ting remarks from Francis Collingwood, Assistant Engineer of 
the New York & Brooklyn suspension bridge. This gentleman 
stated that the settling of piers of this immense structure onl 
amounted to one inch and was uniform. The pressure on eac 
square foot of timber substructure, below the masonry, was 
eight tons, while the pressure of the timber upon the bed of the 
river was about four tons. 

The “ Erection of Structures,” a paper by Theodore Cooper, 
Engineer of the Illinois & St. Lonis ridge and Tunnel Com- 
pany, St. Louis, was then taken up for discussion. 

Following this, Capt. J. B. Eads’ report on the ‘ Means of 
Averting Bridge Accidents,” was taken up. 

In commenting thereon, Vice-President Theodore G. Ellis, of 
Hartford, Conn., spoke of the Sesing strains brought to bear 
upon bridges and the combination of cast and wrought iron for 
compression loads, and advocated the building of 
culated in all cases to bear a workin 
square foot. Hes 


ridges cal- 
load of fifty pounds per 
ke of a small bridge in Hartford where a 
load of forty tons had been taken over without damaging the 
structure. One great fault of bridges these days was the com- 
bination of cast and wrought iron in the compressive members. 
This, he thought, was a og bon agi point. This topic was 
also discussed by Alfred P. Boller, of New York. 

Mr. J. D. Steele, of Paterson, didn’t see why the established 
rules for estimating the nature of — and their strength, 
should be abandoned for newer met ods, and wanted the 
standard of one ton per lineal foot always adhered to. Mr. 
Wm. Metoalf, of the Crescent Steel Works, Pittsburgh, said 


that during the war guns were frequently sent from the city, of 


116,000 } perm weight, and such — had to pass over all the 
railron bridges on the route. ny of these bridges had to 
be strengthened temporarily. He did not think any establish- 
ed rule should be adhered to to govern all bridges. 

Mr. J. H. Shedd, of Providence, R. I., and Mr. Clemens 
Herschel, of Boston, Mass., took part, and the latter ‘advocated 
the making of vigorous tests of all material, saying that this 
would insure good material. 

Mr. Thomas C. Clarke, of the firm of Clarke, Reeves & Co., 


of Philadelphia, spoke briefly in favor of a change in the stan- 


dard of tests, but as those who o 
as - the remedy, he proposed nothi 


ng. 
Theo. Cooper desired to know if it was ape to have 


the same rules for bridge loads hold good in 


Mr. Ellis, of St. Louis, replied briefly. 


At the conclusion of the latter gentleman’s remarks, the 
to would be 
aker also asked that members 
as to their attendance at the 


Chair stated that action on the reports alluded 
taken in the evening. The 

would please noti . Mete: 
annual dinner, at the Monongahela House, Wednesday evening. 


OTHER PAPERS. 


Steam Engines and Furnaces was the next topic down for 
report on 
parative Examination of the principa ee = ge & gies 

- David 


—— and Mr. Graham P. Low’s (Boston 
‘Com 
in Use,” was made the subject of a few remarks. 


M. Greene, of Albany, New York, stated in brief that it was 
impossible to compute in advance, with accuracy, the workings 


of an engine. 

The subject of ‘‘Compound Engines” and the paper thereon 
by C. E. Emery, of Now York was passed, ales Une cuhlect r) 
‘Wet Fuel.” “Rails and Railroads” laid over till Thursday. 


RAILROAD SIGNALS, 
“ Railway Si a paper by J. D. Steele was discussed. 
Mr. C; H. Fisher, Chief 


& Hudson River Railrond, t! 
for discussion which would eli 


which a ‘committee - a 
recently had received. Mr. Steele s 
topic. 
out of ten to taul 

The Chair call 


some years 
nal by the engineer witnesses were conflicting as 
whether one or two. sounds were 


—— been mistaken in this case for one, by the brakeman 
and the 


which the Norwalk engineer soun 
caused 


ter and loss of life which ensued. 
RAPID TRANSIT. 


On this subject a paper by Mr. Richard H. Buel, of New| all concern 
York, was read, criticising severely the report of the Commit-| transported at the rate of seven mills 


To this Mr. Collingwood took exceptions. The reason wie this 


rapid transit was not a success was that the plans propose 


were too expensive. Ifit can be shown to pay capitalists will | Other duties prevented the speaker from giving the subject th 
invest. The Committee felt the impropriety of reporting in | attention, it enantad, but he hoped fat he sould pers his 


favor of any 


Mr, Fisher ; ought that the resolution under which the Com- 
unfortuna’ 


mittee acted was 


i drawn. He tho 
mittee was wise 


tel ht the © 
in being canaivent it was indé ale 





ht to know radically differed | tion by means of the auxilia 


he case of nar-| He i si 
rowguiaie toad, Whether the otaik ‘was much ions in o fall- He recommended a uniform gauge of 4 ft. 84% in., as such a 


sized gauge, and if a flexible rule which would cover all cases 
were cticable. Mr. Charles McDonald, of New York, and 


t flanges than those recommended by the committee, and 


eer of the New York Central | Concerned, do not necessarily go together. 
cognt that there was no subject 
cl 


signals. P 

sialicn of the Society to that simple sig- | footed” rail, it was proper that 
nal, the whistle, and alluded to the Norwalk bridge accident | #2 American for inventing this form. 
ago, The testimony hinged on the fact of the sig- 


iven. Two blasts had evi- 
er regretted that a signal existed. wh it favor of Mr. William Metcal 
likely that just An 4 ihe dinner a the aeenhiakautine — letter on the subject had been read from Wilson Crosby, of 


take could take place. It was oc = the pend with Brookl, 
wo blasts ger) had 


& very valu- | road, showing that (in the first two instances) the cost to the 
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' able report. He expected to find a general expression of views 
on it at this meeting. He ho it would be laid over till 
Thursday for further consideration. 
The Secretary stated that Mr. Chanute, Chairman of the 
Committee on Rapid Transit, had labored assiduously at the re- 
port, and in consequence was now in search of health in Europe. 
Mr. Dutton Steele alluded to the visionary schemes discussed 
in connection with rapid transit, and he regarded the report as 
one of the most satisfactory and valuable ever presented to the 
Society. That each and every one of the supporters of the 
visionary plans, had begged the committee’s endorsement, and 
had been refused. Also, that the labor of the committee had 
been to sift out the impracticable and retain but a few of the 
many plans offered. . Robert L. Cooke, Engineer of the 
Public Parks, New York, spoke briefly, and Mr. Macdonald con- 
sidered that this subject more rey, belonged to the busi- 
ness session that evening. Mr. Fisher’s suggestion was then 
adopted and the matter was laid over. 
e Chair called the attention of the members to the pro- 
gramme for the afternoon, and gave some information in refer- 
ence to reaching the points named, particular attention being 
called to the diamond-toothed saw and the Allegheny Lage 
engines. The afternoon was devoted to short excursions of the 
members in detachments, to such points of interest, easily 
accessible, as they severally selected, among which were Glass 
Works, Spike Works, Tack Works, American Iron Works, and 
Open Hearth Steel Furnace on South Side; Diamond-Toothed 
Stone Saw (at Fort Pitt Works), Crucible Steel Works, and 
ay my Pumping Engine. 

er further informal discussion regarding the coming ex- 
cursions, the session adjourned. 
EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session was devoted chiefly to the discussion of 
the policy of the Society with regard to the appointment of 
committees to report on special subjects, a discussion occa- 
sioned by the controversy called out by the Report on Rapid 


Transit. 
WEDNESDAY 


was devoted to visits to manufactories and other works of in- 
terest, as guests of the railroad companies and the manufac- 
turers of ene a A special train left the Union Depot on 
the Allegheny Valley Railroad at 8:10 a. m., stopping at the 
Union Iron Mills, at Carnegie, Bro. & Co.’s beam mill, at Graff, 
Bennett & Co.’s mill, at Dank’s puddling machines, at the 
Crescent Steel Works of Miller, Barr & Parkin, and the Key- 
stone Bridge Works, and at the Lucy Furnace, getting back to 
the Union Depot at noon. Lunch was served on the train. 

The train then left at noon by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
stopped at the new Edgar Thomson Bessemer Steel Works, at 
Carnegie & Co.’s coke works, at the McKeesport Tube Works, 
at Le Wees, Woods & Co.’s Russia iron mill, at the Blair Iron 
and Steel Works (iron sponge and open hearth process), and 
returned to the Pan Handle depot in Pittsburgh at 6 p. m. 

The annual dinner was had at the Monongahela Hours at 8 
p. m. of Wednesday. 


THURSDAY'S SESSION. 


Mr. W. P. Shinn, Chairman, called the Convention to order 
at 10 a. m., and the discussion of the Rapid Transit question, 
begun on Tuesday, was resumed, 


RAPID TRANSIT. 


In sponse to a call, William H. Searles, Consulting Engin- 
eer, of New York, spoke upon the subject. After referring to 
the frequency of stops of trains needed in large cities, and the 
consequent irregularity in the speed of trains, he stated that 
the average velocity was short of the maximum velocity by 2% 
per cent., which could be avoided by dispensing with the stop- 
pings and making the velocity the same. The speaker favored 
he “ endless-train” plan for rapid transit. As to the control 
of the stationary engines over the endless trains, Mr. Searles 
thought that it would be fully as great as that of the locomo- 
tive over an ordinary train. Dangers from accidents would be 
quite remote, as a system of telegraphy could be used, whereby 
any passenger could, by touching knobs or buttons placed at 
a intervals along the line, have all the engines stopped 
instantly, and a system of electric brakes could be similarly 
available. A commendable feature of the endless-train plan is 
the ease with which penne, can get on or off trains in mo- 
rain. 

Mr. J. Dutton Steele, of Pottstown, Pa., thought the elevated 
roadway was the most feasible, especially for New York City. 


gauge would be found necessary in the event of interchange 
of cars. 

Mr. Charles E. Emery, of New York, remarked that he did not 
see why, in the “endless” system, the entire track should be 
covered with moving links in the shape of cars, but thought 
that a light locomotive might be employed to run at high 
speed and with a line set the different cars in motion. This 
terminated the discussion on rapid transit. 

RAILS 


The report of the Committee on the “ Form, Weight, Manu- 
facture and Life of Iron Rails,” was the next topic taken up. 
Mr. Alex. L. Holley, of Brooklyn, alluded to the best size of 
flanges for rails, stating that three-sixteenths of an inch was 
considered the best proportion, and the leading manufacturers 
considered that a proportion of from thirty-five to forty one- 
hundredths of carbon was about the most advisable in steel 
rails. He discussed the question of the necessity of stronger 


a that experiments should be made to determine the 
matter. 

Mr. William Metcalf, of the Crescent Steel Works, Pittsburgh, 
thought that toughness and softness, so far as rail flanges are 


The Secretary then read a letter from Mr. Walton W. Evans, 


such little gratitude as that | Of New York, stating that the writer sent to the Conventio ith 70 
of Railway Signals. He was discouraged ions the reception | the accompanying samples cut directly from the first “ flat wa ohne 

inted to consider a special ic | foot” (T) rail ever laid down. This rail was made in 1831, and 
ke next regarding this | laid down in 1832. : 
He attributed the occurrence of accidents in nine cases | Stevens, of New Jersey. In view of the fact (stated the writer) 


Its form was the invention of Mr. R. L. 


that every other country but ~—— ~~ pony ** flat- 
e credit sho’ e given to 


CHEAP TRANSPORTATION, 
Chairman Shinn having been set down to reply to the topic 
of ‘“‘Cheap Freight Transportation,” resigned the chair in 


’ and began his remarks 


after a 


» New York. 


benefits either to producers or consumers. The speaker was in 
favor of uniform rates, rates that would insure the transporta- 
tion of freight in a prompt and satisfactory manner to 
. Thecereal product of the West could be 
: per ton per 
mile, and _ the ) held that his statement to 
effect, some time ago, at a former convention, 
ad been misconstrued into meaning all classes of freight. 


speaker 


former statement. Mr. Shinn then quoted figures. from the re- 
orts of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati t St. Louis Railway, the 


- ke Shore & Michigan Southern, and the Pennsylvania Rail- 





_ Mr. Shinn held that this question possessed an interest en- |: 
the sound waves to follow each other so closely as to tirely outside of its scientific bearings; that it was a question, 
sound like one blast (safety), and hence cause the great disas- frequently, of ‘‘ railroad wars,” wars which seldom resulted in 





a 


road on all classes of freight was nine mills per ton per mile 
and in the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad was just about 
seven mills. And that, in the case of cereals, which all railway 
men know can be handled more cheaply, rates would be legs 
than seven mills, and that these figures proved the speaker's 
assertions. 
Watered stocks had been frequently set forth in the newspp- 
pers as the cause of high transportation, but figures disprove 
his assumption. He remarked that 144 peed oy ton per mile 
would pay 7 per cent. on all the capital invested. The speaker 
next referred to the Grangers, and thought the Granger idea 
had fizzled, as somebody had to pay for transportation, and 
railroads could not carry freight at a loss. One good effect of 
the movement was to secure more economy and back loads, 
The result has been that on some roads the car mileage hag 
been very materially reduced. Every railroad can, by enconr- 
aging back traffic at low rates, reduce the average cost per mile 
of transporting freight. The result of all this discussion ig 
that the public will get their transportation at lower rates, and 
there is a tendency toward a minimum. pep 

Mr. W. Milnor Roberts next spoke on the subject as follows; 
* One fact that I may mention is that coal has been carried on 
barges towed by a steamer, from Pittsburgh to Evansville, 783 
miles, for one-twenty-fourth of a cent per ton per mile. is, 
however, included a moderate profit ; but it did not include the 
cost of returning the barges up stream, which might be one- 
fourth as much for empty barges employed for the coal tonnage, 
as the cost of taking the loaded boats down. 

“IT will mention another fact, that granite intended for the 
St. Louis, which had been brought by vessels from New Eng- 
land to New Orleans, was conveyed in barges from New Orleans 
to St. Louis, nearly 1,300 miles up steam, for eight dollars per 
ton, which, however, included a large profit to the party d 
the business. Now on a railroad half the length, or say 
miles through the same region, and putting the cost of trans- 
portation at eight mills Lad ton per mile, including profits, it 
would be nearly double of the river cost. The river can trans- 
port at lower rates than these just named. 

Coal is carried from Pittsburgh to New Orleans, nearly 2,000 
miles, for $2.80 per ton, which is 1 4-10 mills per ton per mile, 
including in this charge the cost of returning the empty barges 
and the profit to the owners of the steamers and barges. 

Mr. Collingwood spoke of carrying cotton. If it could be 
compressed so that eleven bales could be loaded into one car 
why ship only five? The high charges for handling blocks of 
stone and iron bars he also discussed. Terminal charges for 
handling vary from three cents toa dollar per ton. There is 
generally much needless handling, forming an important part 
of the cost of transportation. 

Mr. Shinn thought that about five mills per ton per mile was 
as low as the railroads could carry freight profitably. 

Mr. Clemens Herschel spoke in favor of short 4-wheeled cars, 
which Mr. Dutton Steele also approved as having less dead 
weight than ordinary American ears. 

. Holley mentioned their invariable use in Ba ym 
where also few cars are closed, but the freight is u y cov- 
ered by tarpaulins. 


EUROPEAN RAILROADS. 


The paper of W. H. White, printed in the June Transactions, 
was then discussed. 

Mr. Felician W. Slataper remarked that the great care dis- 
— in the laying out of ae roads claimed attention 
and imitation by an engineer. eir —— cars were also 
built with extraordinary care and not subjected to the loads 
that are imposed in this country. Couplings were devised to 
do away with the danger attendant upon this part of our cars. 
‘*European locomotives, however,” said Mr. Slataper, ‘bear 
no comparison to those built in America.” This statement was 
received with applause by those present. As to roadway, the 
stability with which every part of European roads are built, 
Mr. Slataper thought that they were considerably ahead of us. 

The Chair (Shinn), apropos of the question of locomotives, 
stated that the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Great Western road of Canada, in his report to the stockhold- 
ers, stated that two American enginss proved themselves equal, 
in all respects, to three British engines. 

Mr. Milnor Roberts gave his experience in South America in 
this connection. He stated that on a road running out from Rio 
Janeiro, American and British locomotives had come into com- 
egqanec when it was discovered that the latter would not take 

he curves, owing to their being coupled too long, and in other 
ways showed themselves inferior to the Yankee engines. The 
question of freight cars had not come up in the management 
of this road. 

The Chair then referred to the question of springs under cars 
asa prevention of wear in the track. An experiment with a 
lever—inserted under the rail, and provided with a recordin 
pencil—showed that when a twenty-ton sleeping car pa 
over the rail, there was less deflection than in the case of an 
eight-ton freight car, a difference wholly attributable to the su- 
perior springs of the former. 


BRIDGE ACCIDENTS. 


In the afternoon the discussion of this subject was resumed. 

Mr. Clemens Herschel did not think all the difficulties could 
be cured by legislation. He was very desirous that some end 
might be attained in this behalf. He would yield to no one in 
his enmity to what are called “tin-pan” engineers. The com- 
mittee should recommend only complete bridges. Legislation 
could, of course, in some measure improve the condition of 
affairs. Especially there should be required full tests of all 
bridges before reed are put to public use, 

Mr. McDonald thought the iety ought to come to some 
conclusion on this subject. Their opinion would have a moral 
weight, and they could then secure intelligent legislation on 
the subject. e 

Mr. A. D. Briggs, of the Massachusetts Railroad Commissi 
examined a bri ge last spring calculated to sustain 20 tons 4 

ons of snow and ice. He thought that bridge 
building seemed to be drifting into an inexact science, if it was 
be by the ry eee of some members of the 80- 
ciety. There was a difference of 30 per cent. in the strengths 
of a specified structure imputed to it by different members 
the Society. If they asked legislation, some one might 
them hew they reached their conclusions. 

Mr. C. Shaler Smith thought there was need of a standard, to 
be — by law, limiting the strains per square inch of ma- 
terial. 
snooty Leverich read the report ona “Testing Labora 

. A. L. Holley, of the Government Commission for T 
American Iron and Steel, gave an account of the poe 
the Commission. They had determined to combine the ps 
of two bidders for a testing machine of 800,000 Ibs. capaci ‘he 

Mr. Metcalf, of the Crescent Steel Works, read a pepe Sie od 
advantages of steel over iron for construction. e believ' 
that both cast and wrought iron would eventually be 
by steel. 

RIVER MOUTHS. we 

The next topic was “ River Mouths,” and on the general in 
ject a paper entitled “Delta of the Mississippi consid an 
reference to an open river mouth,” by General Barnard, 
discussed. on of General 

Mr. Milnor Roberts read a paper in consideration the Gov- 
Barnard’s views. In it he referred to the action of improve- 
ernment in appointing a commission for the ‘final 
ment of the mouth of- the 
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Eads, s member of our society, to construct the works. I will 
take a moment to say that, according to my judgment, this un- 
dertaking is the greatest work of river e eering that has 
ever been adopted, and I feel confident of Captain Eads’ suc- 
cess if he brings to bear all the resources of his engineering 
skill.” Respecting the formation of the Mississi ippi delta, Mr. 
Roberts stated that it was formed by deposits of sediment by 
the river itself and the jetty system is the best that can be 
made for its improvement. Mr. Roberts then gave the result 
of his studies in regard to different principal rivers of this and 
Eastern hemispheres. 





song also spoke regarding the improvement of the Mise 


8 mouth. i j 
then considerai. The topic of rain fall and water supply was 


A paper was read by Mr. Shedd, followed by 

A wey by Gen. Ents, in which the gentleman explained a 
ieee of his own for the accurate measuring of the currenv. of 
snd streams. He was followed by Mr. J. J. R. Croes, ui 


on the same subject. Afterward rs on 
Mero read by Mr. Shedd poe others, and the Convention ad- 
until evening, when a purely business session was 


On Friday those who chose 
made an excursion to the Butler 
il region, and on Saturday one to Chautauqua Lake. 


road in Boston, perhaps the handsomest structure of the kind 
in this country, is illustrated by the full-page engraving. The 
following description of it is the one given in the Report of the 
Boston “Inspector of Buildings,” Mr. Oliver L. Shaw, for the 
year 1874. We have previously given a longer description of i!» 
taken from a Boston newspaper: 


Boston & Providence Passenger Station. 
The new passenger station of the Boston & Providence Rail- 








Situated on the tria: lot bounded by Park square, Col- 
umbus avenue and i street, Ward 9. 

The building is Gothic in design, and is built of brick laid 
in black mortar, and with Nova Scotia stone trimmings. 

The head house is 200 feet long and 151 feet wide. The 
train-house is 600 feet long, 128 feet wide and 65 feet high. 

The main entrance to the is on Columbus avenue, 
through a vestibule 25x32 feet, ye with tiles, and the ceil- 
ing finished with hard pine. On the left of the main entrance, 
on Park square, is a brick tower 150 feet h, containing 
an illuminated clock with four faces, each 10 feet in diameter 








The vestibule leads into a general waiting-hall 170 feet long, 


=< —— 4 
44 feet wide and 80 feet hig ~— up above the res‘ of 
the building so as to admit light thro char story windows. 
Additional light is also obtained thro’ gh sky-lights in the roof, 
This hall, as well as the remainder of the firs story, is paved 
with black, white and red tiles, and is heated 1 y means of three 
stacks of marble-to steam radiators, Around this hal), 
and on a level with the second story, runs a gallery, connecting 
the corporation offices in the second story, supported by 
wooden columns and brackets: between these columns are 
pointed arches, finished in ash, and glazed with plate glasr, 
dividing the hall from the waiting-rooms on the sides and a’ 


MASS. 


BOSTON, 


BOSTON & PROVIDENCE RAILROAD, 


PASSENCER STATION, 


( 1 


helt fs sovesod. by 6 seal copperted ty berd-pine twareen aul 
all is cov y @ roo y -pine 
sheathed with pine varnished. ted. f 
the is the smoking-room, 4427 feet, gentlemen's waitin,- 
room, 5040, ticket office, and ladier’ room, 50x62. The p reel- 
recm is between the waiting-rooms and behind the ticket 
office. Connected with the ladies’ waiting-room is a dressing« 
room, 1524 feet, and water-closet. 

Cn the = of the hall is the main staircase to the cor- 





poration in the second story (which are also connecte 1 
with Park square by means of a private vestibule), gentle- 
}men’s dressing-room 15 feet square, gentlemen's wat::-loset, 
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84X13 feet, tele office, periodical stand, barber shop 
pat aa oe ge dining-room and serving-room. Ail 
of these rooms are 20 feet high, and finished in ash. The 
windows are glazed with a glass and leaded glass above the 
springing of the arch. the walls of the ladies’ room are 
pointes maps of the road and its connections. Next to 

e ladies’ room is a corridor leading to the Columbus avenue 
entrance and which connects with the outward baggage- 


room. 

In front of the building, in the second story, is the Superin- 
tendent’s general office, Superintendent’s private office, and 
President’s private office. On the left of the building is the 
President’s and directors’ room, Treasurer’s general aad 
private office, ticket agent’s office, and conductors’ room, and 
connected with these rooms are the necessary dressing-rooms. 
On the right of the building is a room for the storage of sup- 
plies, tcovellers’ reading-room, billiard-room, 30 x5U feet, spare 
office, kitchen and bakery, the latter being over the restaurant 
and accessible theretrom by a private staircase. In the third 
story, over the front office, are sleeping-rooms and bath-rooms 
for the President, Superintendent and Treasurer. The entire 
building is finished in ash; the walls and ceiling painted and 
decorated with oil colors, and is heated by steam furnished 
by four large boilers in the basement. @ train-house is 
entered from the main hall on the first story through three 
arched doorways. On the right of the entrance is the depot- 
master’s room, and a staircase leading to the gallery of the 
head house. On the left is the outward baggage-room, which 
connects with the Columbus avenue carriage entrance. About 
half way down the length of the train house, and outside the 
building, is a room for the storage of inward baggage and 
waiting-room for hackmen. The roof, which covers five tracks, 
is supported by arched iron trusses 24 feet on centres and 125 
feet span. Light is furnished through large windows in the 
sides and glass in the roof. The trains enter through arches 
in the end of the train-house, the largest of which is 68 feet 
span, The architects were Messrs. Peabody & Stearns; the 
=. John W. Leighton, and the carpenters, Morton & 

ey. 





Gontributions. 





The Pacasmayo, Guntiie & Magdalena Rallroad of 
eru. 





Lima, April, 1875. 
To THe Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Through the courtesy of Jacob Backus, Esq., Superintendent, 
and Thos. Pallant, Esq., Resident Engineer, I am in possession 
of many items concerning this road, which is now finished by 
Henry Meiggs, Esq., Contractor, and about to be delivered to 
the government of Peru, for whose account it was built. From 
the data I have I select the following, with the hope that they 
may be of interest in a general way to railroad men. 

The main line, 4 ft. 844 in. gauge, extends from Pacasmayo to 
La Vina—74 miles—ten miles from Pacasmayo a branch 16 
miles long to Guadalupe leaves the main line, crossing the Rio 
Jequetepeque on an iron bridge of the design of Edward Woods, 
Esq., London. The bridge is a continuous lattice—in bays of 
106 ft.—having a total length of 640 ft. Guadulupe is a town of 
5,000 inhabitants, surrounded mostly by coffee plantations, 
though at present many lands heretofore occupied in coftee and 
rice are being planted in sugar, the principal of which, here- 
tofore belonging to Henry Meiggs, Esq., ‘“ Lurifico,” is being 
fitted out with sugar machinery by a Philadelphia firm, of the 
best modern construction, and when . ompleted will be capable 
of making daily 10 tons of refined sugay. 

The main line follows the course of the River Jequetepeque. 
Up to 25 miles from Pacasmayo the curves do not exceed six 
degrees, nor do grades exceed 2 per cent.; but here grades of 
8 and4 per cent. are necessary, and curves of 400 ft. radius, 
with heavy work. The road crosses the river three times, with 
bridges of 180 ft. span—two English bridges and one American 
(Baltimore Bridge Co.) ordered to replace one of the English 
bridges that failed. 

There are several smaller bridges of 50 to 80 feet spans, 
crossing the ravines emptying into the river. 

At 64 miles from the sea and an elevation of 2,760 feet, the 
station of Chilete is reached. In this vicinity are very rich and 
extensive silver mines, formerly worked, but for some time 
pest abandoned. A company of $2,000,000 capital has been 
lately formed to re-open them, and with the facilities that the 
railroad can now give are fitting out with modern mining ma- 
chinery. Some considerable work must be done in putting the 
mines in workable shape, in consequence of their having been 
neglected, before the company can get at much new ore. 

For a considerable distance the road follows the river bed, 
which is very wide; but on account of the heavy freshets in the 
rainy season of the mountains the whole of the slope of the 
embankment has to be heavily rip-rapped—this method being 
much cheaper than to excavate the road-bed out of the moun- 
tain sides. 

At 74 miles, altitude 3,470 feet, the station of La Vina is 
reached, where the road terminates. The terminus as well as 
the beginning, Pacasmayo, is well supplied with all necessary 
appurtenances. Passenger station, round house, turn-tables, 
car and freight sheds, etc. Water tanks, turn tables and all 
buildings except the passenger station are ofiron. The pas- 
senger stations and cars follow the European plan—very suita- 
ble to this country—of providing separate apartments for first 
and second class passengers, and providing living apartments 
inthe station building for the station master, or “ chief of 
station,” ag he is here called; also for the employees of the 
station. 

The road with all it appointments is of first-class workman- 
ship—very creditable to those intrusted with its construction. 
Rail, 63 lbs. to the yard; fish-plate suspension joints. Engines, 
Rogers and Danforth Works, averaging 45 tons each, drawing 
50 tons at 10 miles per hour up a grade of 4 per cent., or 211 feet 
to the mile. Cars, by Gilbert, Bush & Co., Troy, N. Y. 

The line was originally intended to go to Cajamarca, distant 
in an air line from the terminus about 20 miles, crossing the 
summit of the Cordilleras ; but the survey showed the summit 
to be 11,800 feet in altitude, and to reach Cajamarca (altitude, 
8,700 feet) a development of line 50 miles in length would be 
necessary, with 4 per cent. grades, a tunnel 344 miles long at 
9,650 altitude, some long and high bridges, and very heavy 





grading. The project has, for the present, been abandoned. 
PACASMAYO MOLE, OR PIER. 

Connected with the railroad at the seaport, Pacasmayo, ie an 
iron mole, 2,535 feet long, 35 feet wide—except the “ head,” 
which makes up 330 feet of the length of the mole and is 105 
feet wide. This is now about finished, and as it is of a some- 
what standard pattern of the iron moles built on the coagt, I 
will give a few details as furnished by Mr. Rose, the engineer 
in charge of it. 

It is of the Mitchell system of screw piles. The piles are 
solid wrought iron, 5 in. in diameter, three to each girder, or 
16 ft. 6 in. apart from center to center. The center one is ver- 
tical, the two outer ones are on a batter outwards at the foot of 
lin6. Each column is united to its place on the girder by a 
a cast-irou cap, which also serves to attach the diagonal cross- 
bracing between head and foot of columns. The screw at the 
foot of each column is of cast iron, 24 in. in diameter in central 
columns and 18 in. in outer columns. 

The cross girders, each resting on three columns, are 15 feet 
apart from center to center, except in the “head,” where they 
consist of 21 rows 16 ft. 6 in. apart, resting on eight rows of 
columns, each row 15 feet apart. 

The first 56 bays or spans have diagonal cross-bracing of 
14%-in. round iron, with upset ends and 2-in. screws at enda, 
where a flat iron ring of 5 X 1in. cross section, octagonal 
shaped, surrounds the point of intersection and carries the 


nuts for these screws, by which the stays are tightened, be-' 


tween the pier on sea bottom, the octagonal ring, and the pile 
cap before mentioned. 

From the 56th bay to end, at 13 ft. 3 in. below eye of pile 

cap, comes a cross bar composed of two 6 X 2 x % in. channel 
bars, placed back to back, with distance studs between them, 
and having the same set of bracing under water as above de- 
scribed, for the last 10 bays from the end. The 80 bays preced- 
ing have only a single stay (below the cross-bars, of channel 
iron) from the center column down to the feet of the outer col- 
umns. 
At three places in the 35-feet width, and for four bays at each 
place, occur the same kind of bracing in the direction of the 
length of the pier—theee places being at about one-fourth, 
one-half and three-fourths of the length of the pier from the 
shore. 

In the “head” all the columns are vertical and the bracing 
above and under water is of 1%-in. round iron, and runs fore 
and aft as well as transversely. 

The cross main girders are of ¥4-in. plate and 3%4-in. angle 
iron, 20 in. in depth, and 17 ft. lin. over ends of each half, 
making an extreme width of 34 ft. 2in. over all in iron work, 
with a projection of 4 in. in convexity of each 14 < 14 in. mould- 
ing timber, (hereafter mentioned), making total width of deck 
34 ft. 10 in. (say 35 feet). 

The longitudinal rail bearing girders are of 14-in. plate and 
3x3 X Y-in. angle irons, 14 ft. 0% in. long, 15 in. deep, and are 
riveted to plates of cross main girders by knee-plates or 
flanges, which at every sixth bay or 90 feet are fitted with bolts 
and oval holes, in place of rivets on the flange of knee-plates, 
to allow for expansion and contraction. 

In the “‘ head” the main girders are as above described, and 
the smaller ones like the rail girders are placed five feet apart, 
spanning the 16 ft. 6 in. centers. 

Depth of water at “head,” 24 feet; height of deck above high 
water, 8 feet; rise and fall of tide, 5 feet. 

In the 35-feet width are two lines of rails 16 ft. 6 in. apart 
from center to center, carried on four longitudinal girders 
above described ; at shore end and near the “ head” are crogs- 
ings from one track to the other. 

From abutment to “head” there is a hand rail on both sides 
of cast-iron posts and 1-in. diameter gas tubing. The deck is 
of 6 x 4-in. pitch pine spars, with 1 in. spaces, and laid at right 
angles to direction of mole. Along the ends of main cross 
girders run, on either side, a rounded moulding timber of 14 x 
14in., and under each rail are stringers of 7 <14in., and up 
the center one of 12 < 10 in., all of pitch pine, and upon which 
are laid rails, decking, and hand rails. 

A portable steam engine with suitable gearing was used for 
screwing the piles into the sea bottom and cutting them off at 
the proper height after they werv firmly fastened. As fast as 
those for a span were thus finished, the girders and decking 
could be put on and the engine and apparatus moved along for 
the next. 

From the 20th to the 100th bay the sea bottom was a species 
of concrete so hard that the screw could not take hold. For 
these spans a steel drill had to be used and followed by the 
piles or columns fitted with steel cutters, and with these the 
deepest hole made was three feet. 





The “Abominable” in Materials for Construction. 


To THE Eprror OF THE RAILROAD}GAZETTE : 

I see some one is after the unfortunate but “ abominable’ 
cross-head again. I think that two things may fairly be said 
in this connection, one being this, that the cast-iron crosshead 
need no more be spoken of in this particular way than the 
axle box, or the dome head, or the piston, for these all may be 
made of other and lighter material, giving the same margin of 
strength; and the other, that our railroad men could usefully 
turn a more careful glance at the newer materials of construc- 
tion that are offered for use. 

If phosphor bronze be dismissed from the list for the mo- 
ment, on account of its frightful price, it is still safe to name 
the steel that is now offered to be cast to pattern in any form, 
and to any really needed limit of strength. The old and simple 
malleable iron casting is all too little used in our locomotive 
work, and it might be put into numerous little fixtures that 
don’t cost much, it is true, in forged iron, but yet every cent 
tells in these days, and even though there are not “ millions in 
it,” yet there may be enough in the saving due to a year’s use 
of some classes of malleable fittings to pay an additional one 
per cent. on somebody’s single. share, 








Let us then endeavor fairly to improve our materials of con. 
struction, and to get the best for the place; but surely a thing 
need not be hooted at, even if it be of universal use, so long ag 
it fulfils its purpose so well, and so long, too, as our best men 
don’t clearly see their way to use anything, which, ali things 
considered, is really better. PITTSBURGH. 








Table for Replacing Lost Center Stakes on Curves, 





Rosrnson, Il., April 22, 1875, 
To THE Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

During the construction of a railroad, it frequently happens 
that nearly all the center stakes on a curve, even on any light 
work, get knocked out or misplaced. If there are two stationg 
left undisturbed, with several intervening ones knocked out, 
these intervening stations may be replaced by laying off their 
ordinates from the chord that lies between the two stations, 
These ordinates can be easily calculated by the aid of the fol- 
lowing table, which I have constructed for that purpose, 
Though not mathematically correct, yet it is accurate enough 
for all practical purposes, where the central angle subtended 
by the chord from which the ordinates are to be measured does 
not exceed 18° or 20°. The sub-chords must all be of the same 
length, 
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EXPLANATION OF TaBLE.—The numbers at the head of 
columns stand for the number of ordinates. It will be observed 
that they are the increment of the column over which they 
stand. The numbers in the left-hand column stand for the 
number of sub-chords for which ordinates are to be calculated.* 
A line drawn diagonally across the table from 1 to 72 is the 
dividing line, and crosses the numbers used in finding the mid- 
dle ordinate. These numbers are the squares of the numbers 
standing at the head of the column. All the numbers to the 
right of this line are superfluous, as they are a repetition of 
those on the left. 

To use this table, first, find the middle ordinate for two sub- 
chords; let X = the ordinate and c the length of the sub-chord. 

Then z = c X sin. of angle of deflection for that chord. z will 
be a constant for any given curve, with sub-chords of a given 
length. Dxrample.—tit is required to find the third ordinate of 
a 1° curve of eight sub-chords, the sub-chords = 100 feet; first 
find the value of x by formula, which will be x = 0.878; then 
look in the column under 8, and on line with 8 chords the num- 
ber 15 will be found; this multiplied by 0.878 will give 18.095, 
the required ordinate. If the middle ordinate is required, look 
in the column under 4 and on line with 8; the number 16 will 
be found. This number, it will be observed, is crossed by the 
dividing line; 0.873 16 = 18.968; the true value of this ordi- 
nate is 18.957. 

The middle ordinate for a 1° curve of 16 chords of 100 feet 
each, calculated by table, is 55.852 feet; the true value is 55.758. 
The middle ordinate of a 6° curve of 4 chords, 100 feet each, as 
per table, = 20.936; the true value is 20.874. 

The smaller the central angle, the more nearly will the esti- 
mate be correct; the side ordinates are still closer approximates 
than the middle. 

I have used this method in giving centers for pile bridges on 
curves, in which case each span represents a sub-chord. 


When the sub-chords = 100 feet, the value of X may be. 


foun 1 for any degree of curvature, by referring to ‘‘ Henck’s 
Field Book for Engineers,” page 116, where X= tangent de- 
flection, nearly. Joun Waresxovss, C. E. 








New Rule for Elevation of Outer Rail on Curves. 





To gHE EpiTor OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Every engineer is acquainted with the theoretical rule 96 
given in the field pocket-books (Henck’s, for instance). Many, 
aleo, have rules of their own. All of them, as far as I am &¢& 
quainted, are based upon the radius or degree of the curve, 
which is frequently unknown. Moreover, the rule must often 


* This line, which was bey the printer’s art to represent, the 








reader may draw with a pencil from the le‘t hand wpe corner of the 
top square of the second column from the left to 
corner of the bottom square of the second column to the right, 
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be applied by section men, who must generally guess at the 
degree of the curve. In an article by James Poice, 0. E., on 
“Testing of Rails” (published in proceedings Institute of Civil 
Engineers), he gives a rule (before unknown to me) which I 
thought was far more simple and applicable than any of those 
old rules. Believing it would be of interest to your readers I 
take the liberty of drawing their attention to it. 


Pe, Shs ‘ 
Henck’s formula is “we elevation; 





where g = gauge of track, v velocity per second, and R=ra- 
dius of curve. 

Let (in figure) A B represent outer rail of curve, 1 = a chord 
whose versed sine a equals e, the elevation of the outer rail. 


12 
We know from geometry that R= - approximately. Substi- 


tuting in above value of e, we get: 
8 g v2 8 g v2 v 
32.2 Is aan GA/? 
For a gauge of 4 ft. 844 in. and a velocity of 10 miles per hour, 
5,280 10 
~~ 60X60X2 

Or, a chord of 16 feet (for round numbers) or any curve has 
a versed sine which equals the necessary elevation for the 
4 ft, 8% in. gauge at 10 miles velocity. 

For a velocity of 20 miles, take a chord of 82 feet; 30 miles, 
48 feet, etc. 

Our rule, therefore, becomes for this gauge as follows: 

Multiply 16 feet as many times as 10 miles is contained in the 
required velocity in miles per hour. This will give the length 
of chord, upon any curve, whose versed sine equals the desired 
elevation. 

As upon each particular road a certain velocity is adopted 
for the whole road, or at least a whole division, the rule can be 
further simplified for the use of section men by instructing 
them to elevate all curves to an amount equal to the middle 
ordinate of a chord of a fixed length suitable for the required 
velocity. - 

Believing this rule to be so much simpler, while being theo- 
retically correct, than those in general use, I submit it for the 
benefit of those who may not be acquainted with it. 

For a gauge of 6 feet use 18 feet instead of 16 feet. 

8r. Louis. THEODORE CoopEs. 
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/ 4.7 = 15.9 feet. 








Experiments with Steel Boiler Plates. 





Terre Haute, May 31. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In an article upon “Steel for Locomotive Fire-boxes,” in your 
issue of May 29, reference was made to the dissimilarity in the 
results of certain experiments made by Mr. Hayes and myself 
to test the amount of shrinkage of steel sheets by heating. In 
all probability the discrepancy in these results may be attrib- 
uted to the difference in the manner of heating the plates. I 
found that when the plate was heated all over and uniformly, 
the contraction upon cooling was comparatively slight and uni- 
formly distributed, but that when a portion only of the plate 
was heated and the remainder was protected from the direct 
action of the fire, there was a marked increase in the amount 
of contraction. For instance, after heating the plate all over 
for eight hours to the melting point of zinc, the contraction 
measured on the edges was .004 inch on three sides and .012 
inch on the fourth. 

It was then heated through the center four inches wide and 
from one side to the other, and the two outside portions were 
protected from the fire by bricks. On cooling, the plate had 
contracted .095inch in the direction of the heating, and an- 
other heating increased the contraction in the same direction 
to .187 inch without materially affecting the other dimensions. 
To prove that the “grain” of the steel had nothing to do with 
the shrinkage, the plate was heated at right angles to the di- 

tection of the first partial heating, and the contraction was 

0.1% inch in that direction without disturbing materially the 

other dimensions. An area of four inches square in the center 

Was also heated, and the contraction showed the greatest at 

the sides and least at the corners, making the former concave in 

outline. After seven heats, two of them being all over the 

Plate, the dimensions were found to be as given in the accom- 

Panying rough diagram. I give the amount of shrinkage from 

the original dimensions twelve inches square. 
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Fe it would seem to be a plausible theory that the portion 

Pron fire-box in contact with and immediately above the coal a 

“* receives @ greater amount of heat than the upper and more 

_ Jt portions, and that if by reason of deficient and sluggish 

ee or the incrustation of the sheets they are prevented 
| enemitting the heat to the water as rapidly as they 

Teceive it, Overheating follows. When the sheets thus over- 


on a strain, to be relieved when the boiler is fired up and in- 
creased when againcooled down. This strain or tension finally 
becomes so great that on a sudden disturbance, when cold, the 


the Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., May 11, 1875, 
by Prof. R. H. Thurston, 








elastic limit of the material is exceeded and the fracture 
occurs. 

This is the theory as explained by Mr. Wells, and I think 
gives the only rational explanation yet advanced of this other- 
wise unaccountable phenomenon. 

There is no doubt that steel, from its being tougher, homo- 
geneous and capable of being readily flanged and otherwise 
manipulated, is better than the best iron for locomotive fur- 
naces, were it not for this unfortunate tendency to rupture. I 
consider it the duty of master mechanics to endeavor to dis- 
cover the cause of and a remedy for this defect, and a desire to 
contribute my mite toward that object is my apology for in- 
flicting this communication upon your readers. 

Cuas. R. PEppue. 








The Longest Tunnel. 


Krno’s Mr. Tunnet, Ky., June 9, 1875. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Allow me to correct a slight inaccuracy in Mr. Drinker’s 
paper upon Musconetcong Tunnel. It is by no means the long- 
est tunnel, except the Hoosac, east of the Mississippi. The 
“Big Bend Tunnel,” on the Greenbrier Division of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad, is 6,400 feet long. It was begun 
in March, 1870, and completed in July, 1872. Mr. R. H. Tal- 
cott was Resident Engineer, and Major Peyton Randolph, now 
Chief Engineer of the Washington City, Virginia Midland & 
Great Southern Railroad, was Division Engineer. The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio is 423 miles long, and has seven miles of tun- 
nels. C. E. W. 








Chemical Tests of Iron and Steel. 


The Committee on Chemical Research of the United States 
Commission for Testing Iron and Steel have issued the follow- 
ing Circular : 


May 20, 1875. 
The United States Commission on the Tests of Iron, 8 


No. 89 JoRALEMON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., { 
and other Metals, proposes making a series of determinations 


of the effects of carbon, phosphorus, silicon, manganese and 
other elements, upon the — toughness, elasticity and 
other qualities of iron and steel. The specimens will be ana- 


lyzed by the chemists attached to the Commission and subject- 
ed to tension, torsion, compression and other mechanical tests. 
All experiments will be repeated often enough to reduce errors 
to their minima. 
You would greatly aid the Commission, as well as the iron 
trade, by furnishing iron and steel bars, as follows : 
Bars to be 7 ft. long and 14% in. round. 
Bars to be rolled, in case = have suitable rolls; if not, ham- 
mered billets, 3 in. square by 18 in. long, to be furnished in 
place of bars. 
Bars to be stamped on one end with the initials of the maker, 
and the number of the heat or charge at which they were 
made; or, in case there is no such record, to be stamped with 
the initials of the maker and numbered on one end. 
‘ud description of the kind and make of raw materials, and 
of processes employed in the manufacture of the bars, and 
also of the size of the ingot or pile, the number of reheats, and 
the extent to which hammering or rolling were employed in 
the reduction, to be kept in a reference book—each description 
having a number corresponding with that of the bar—would 
be ae value. Such a record is, therefore, particularly re- 
uested. 
. Your own analyses, including color carbon tests—in case you 
have made them—to be given in the above description. 
Your mechanical tests of the material furnished, with state- 
ment of shape and dimensions of specimens tested, to be also re- 
corded and ished. 
Please store the bars until the Commission informs you where 
to send them. 


KIND OF IRON AND STEEL WANTED. 
Any or all the following : ° 


1 bar of steel, containing.... Apne. carbon 
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After selecting these bars by means of your carbon tests, 
please repeat the tests, so that there may no error. 

It is very important that the other elements should be uni- 
form ; therefore, these bars should be selected from charges 
made, as far as possible, from the same raw materials and 
under similar conditions. 


ALSO, PLEASE FURNISH : 


One bar of each of such irons or steels as may show any par- 
ticularly good or particularly bad — or such as may ex- 
hibit any very marked or unusual c ristice. 

One bar of your best wrought iron, with its trade mark 
stamped on. 

1 bar of very hard, but not cold-short wrought iron. 

1 bar of extremely soft a poe iron. 

1 bar of average “ puddled steel.” 

Any bars which you think may be usefully subjected to these 
tes ially describing the materials and processes employ- 
ed in making them, and their characteristics. 

When these bars are tested, it is proposed to test a series in 
which the manganese varies by tenths ofa per cent., other ele- 
nate remaining the same, and another series for phosphorus, 
and so on. 

Tool steels will be tested in another series of e ents. 

These determinations must, of course, require thousands of 
specimens, and be continued ugh a series of years. The fi- 
nal result must inevitably lead to a scientific synthesis in the 
iron and steel mauufacture, by which all required mechanical 
qualities can be accurately produced at pleasure. 

Yours truly, A. L. Hoxzey, 
Chairman Committees on Chemical Research, 
and on Steels produced by Modern Processes. 


MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 





TESTS OF STEEL BOILER PLATES BEFORE AND AFTER USE. 
The following is the report of the tests made of specimens 
of steel boiler plate furnished by Mr. Boon, of the Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad, and read before the late Con- 
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The value of their resilience indicates power of resisting 
shock. The used metal is much the best. 

REMARKS ON TESTS. 
Boiler plate previous to and after use.—Nos. 388 and 389 were 
taken from a plate which had been used for some time ina 
steam boiler. It had no appearance of having been injured. 
No. 390 was a piece of plate which had never been in use and 
which was said to have been made for the same purpose and to 
be of the same grade. 
The latter statement being accurate, the effect of use is ev - 
dently to anneal the metal, making it softer and very much 
more ductile, as shown by the maximum elongation deduced by 
comparison of original and fractured sections. 

R. H. Taunston. 
MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The following are the subjects for investigation and discur- 
sion the coming year, as reported by the mittee on Sub- 
Ses consis of Reuben Wells, James M. Boon and John H, 


. Locomotive Tests. 
2. Best Material, Form and Proportion of Locomotive Boilers 
and Fire-boxes. 
8. Locomotive Construction. 
4. Locomotive Tire, Truck and Tender Wheels. 
5. Best and Most Economical Metal for Locomotive and Ten- 
der Journal 8. 
6. Is it Economical to use Injectors on Locomotives, and to 
what Extent? 
7. Boiler Explosions. 
There were reports on the first four of these last year, but 
the subjects and committees were continued. 


REPORT ON NARROW AND BROAD-GAUGE ROLLING STOCK. 
The following report was not received in time for publication 
with the other proceedings of the Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion : 

To the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association : 


GENTLEMEN: Replies were received from twelve roads, and 
the information obtained is embodied in pmcmeenying table. 
Very full reports were made by Mr. Pedd) the St. Louis, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute & Indianapolis and Mr, Wells, 
of the Ji elfersonville, Madison & Indianapolis Railroad. 

To the question, ‘‘ From your experience, which is the best 
gauge, narrow or ordinary (4 ft. 84% in.) ?” Mr. Peddle replies 


as follows: 

“From my experience I would prefer 5-feet gouge te either 
of the other gauges, for two reasons: The first is, that a wider 
wheel-base would enable the modern raised-deck coaches and 
sleeping cars, in which the center of gravity is much higher 
than in the old-style coaches, to be run with greater steadiness 
and freedom from oscillation at ~~ 8) Another reason 
is, that it would give locomotive builders more room between 
the frames and enable them to lower the barrel of the boiler, 
and also widen the fire-box and do away with the offset in the 
sides, in the vicinity of the tubes, a very objectionable feature, 
and make them straight or narrower at the top.” 

The information in relation to narrow gauges (viz., less than 
4 ft. 84% in.) is too meagre to make a fair comparison between 
them and the ordi auge. 

From the table it be seen that five prefer 4 ft. 83% in. or 
5 ft. to the narrow gauge or gauges. 

Two prefer gauges of 3 feet, 

Wx. 8. Hupson, 
H. G. Brooxs, 


Committee. 
H. N. SpRaGve, 





Railroad Manufactures. 


The tive Iron & Steei Works at Danville, Pa., are at 
=e on orders for rails and are the only iron works in that 
wn now 


The mills of the McCullough Iron Cae at Northeast, 
Elkton and Rowlandville, Md., are running, have had much 
trouble from want of water, they run by water-power. 
Work is being pushed upon the new ro mills at iiming- 
ton and they probably be finished in July. 

The Indianapolis Rolling Mill is rerolling a lot of iron rails 
for the Terre Haute & Indianapolis Company. 

The Washburn steel-tired wheel works at Hartford have 
beges on a large order for the New York Central & Hudson 

ver road. 

The Watson Manufacturing Com: , at Paterson, N. J., has 
an order to replace 204 feet of a bridge at Newburyport, Mass., 
which was recently carried away by a freshet. 

Very early on the morning of the 11th, a shed used by the 


Watson Man’ Company Soe 8 e caught fire, and 
for a time the whole shop was threatened. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there were a number of men at work in the which 


are double time on the Portage Bridge work for the 
Erie) and succeeded in holding the fire in check until the 
city fire department arrived. The loss was about $1,000. 
e Spring Works of N. & A. are 
extra time on some lar, event ty tha 
The Times says: “ Between 13,000 000 tons 
of first-class anthracite pig iron are now held in store at this 
, of an aggregate value of about $400,000. The iron has 
obtained the furnaces throughout the Schuylkill and 
Lehigh Valley, and considerable of it is held as collateral for 
ag aan by —— cay — A portion aS 4 van 
parties a considerable portion e - 
vanie Retleced. It will be held until an advance conte tn the 
price of iron, when it will be thrown 7 the market.” 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works at Philadelphia have a num- 
oe of orders for South American roads, about 20 engines in 


ow wk a the cently oole of the veils of 
m. H. oO , was column 
in which the shops were spoken of as the ‘‘ Diamond 
Spring It should have been the “Delaware Spring 

orks,” and the error is the more grievous because there is in 


Wilmington a “ Diamond State Spring W: 





vention of the Master Mechanics’ Association : 





900] down, contraction takes place, and they are thrown 


Tests of Boiler Plates, Made at the Mechanical Laboratory of ' inj 


oem, - 00 mune gee 
readers know, which has not been sold out by the sheriff or 
other person, and whose credit such an announcement might 
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Ovntributions.—Subscribers and others will materially as- 
sist us in making our news accurate and complete if they will 
send us early information of events which lake place under 
their observ: , such as changes in railroad officers, organi- 
zations and changes of companies, the letting, progress and 
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be 





Adverti t We wish it distinclly understood thal we 
will entertain no proposition to publish anything in this jour- 
nal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give 
in our dailorial columns ouR OWN opinions, and those only, 
and in our news columns present only such matter as we con- 
sider interesting and important to our readers, Those who 

recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do 80 ‘filly in our 
advertising columns, ut it is useless to ask us to recommend 
them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
tising patronage. 








THE CAR BUILDERS’ CONVENTION. 


Abstracts of the various reports which were read at the 
late meeting and not published last week will be found on 
another page. The prevailing opinion after the adjourn- 
ment was that the meeting of this year, although not so 
well attended, was nevertheless of greater interest than 
any which has preceded it. Nearly all of the reports were 
prepared with great care, and the discussions thereon 
were full and interesting. The merchants and manufac- 
turers of New York provided entertainment for the mem- 
bers, and on Wednesday evening took them all to Gil- 
more’s concert garden. On Thursday carriages were pro- 
vided, and ali who desired to do so went to the races at 
Jerome Park. On Friday a steamboat excursion around 
the harbor of New York was made the order of the day. 
Previously an invitation was received from the Trustees of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology to visit it. Arrange- 
ments were therefore made to have the boat touch at the 
pier nearest to the Stevens Institute, thus permitting all 
who felt so inclined to walk up to the building, while 
those whe were not remained on board the steamer and 
sailed up the North River, the boat touching at the pier 
on its return, thus taking the visitors to the Institute back 
again to New York. 

The occasion was a very pleasant one, mingling as it did 
just enough of instruction with amusement to make it 
agreeable. ‘Ihe visitors were received on the pier by 
President Morton and conducted by him to the Institute 
building, where he had some of the most interesting 
pieces of philosophical and mechanical apparatus ar- 
ranged on the stand in the lecture room, so that it could 
be shown to the visitors who were seated in front of the 
stand, to better advantage than would otherwise have been 
possible. After spending a short time in the lecture room, 
the visitors were conducted through the building and then 
into the physical laboratory, where a bountiful lunch of 
strawberries, ice cream and other delicacies was spread. 
This was tollowed by a few short ‘: remarks” by Professor 
‘Thurston and Mr. Hildrup, of the s:arrisburg Car Com- 
pany. Altogether, the visit to the Stevens Institute was 
very agreeable, and evidently gave the members very great 
pleasure, as was indicated by the following resolution 
passed at the evening meeting: 


‘*The members of the Master Car-Builders’ Association here- 

instruct their Secre to communicate in writing their 

to the Trustees and Faculty of the Stevens Institute of 

Technology for their very polite invitation to visit that institu- 

tion and for the hospitable reception which was given to those 
who accepted the invitation. 

* They also desire to say ta the gentlemen who represent 


that Institution that the members of the Master Car-Builders’ 
Association have been impressed by their visit, more than ever 
before, that if “= expect to advance in their occupation at the 
same rate with which all other arts are progressing, they will 
be obliged more and more to seek the assistance of science, 
= the co-operation of those who devote their lives to its 
study. 

Trey also,wish to express their thanks for the very valuable 
assistance which members of the Faculty of the Stevens Insti- 
tute have so generously contributed to this Association during 
the past year, whenever their aid has been sought.” 


The session of this year has indicated plainly that the 
Association has now reached the trying period of its exist- 
ence. The novelty of these meetings has been worn off, 
and it is that which has attracted a considerable number 
of persons, as is always the case with new projects. The 


9 | critical period of all associations occurs when the bloom 
g | Of newness has been rubbed off, and when reliance must 


be placed on the steady workers who labor for the cause 
which the Association represents, and not simply because 
the means employed look attractive. The meeting this year 
has been, we think, a turning point of this kind. The Asso- 
ciation must hereafter depend upon its steady workers, and 
on those who labor for the cause represented alone. That 
the work which these are willing to do will afford an ad- 
equate reason for the existence of the Association, the report 
of the proceedings will, we think, sufficiently indicate.* 
The discussions this year also show that the attention of 
the members has been drawn more and more to the details 
of expenses of operating their departments. In every 
direction we find that careful accounts are being 
kept of various details of cost of repairs, 
of material consumed and expenses incurred. If the meet- 
ings did no other good than merely to direct the attention 
of the master car-builders to these questions, they would 
accomplish much good. The admirable plan adopted of 
devoting a half hour of each session to asking and answer- 
ing questions at least has the effect of awakening the atten- 
tion of the members and directing it to subjects which 
need their attention. A question asked in this way during 
the late session showed how very little knowledge persons 
may possess of facts which are very near to them. A 
member asked what the average life or mileage of a good 
car axle was, and nota man in the audience could or would 
answer. Several said that on the roads with which they 
are connected axles were removed from passenger cars 
after running a certain length of time and then put under 
freight cars, but none could say how long they run after 
being put into freight service. It is safe to predict that 
this inquiry will lead some of the members to seek in- 
formation on this subject before the next annual convan- 
tion. 


We also wish to direct attention to the educating effect 
of preparing and answering the circulars of inquiry which 
are sent out by the committees. If any one wishes to ap- 
preciate this, let him undertake to write a dissertation in 
the catechetical form, or as question and answer, on al- 
most any subject he may select. We believe he will be 
surprised to find how hard it is to write the questions, or 
to know what questions should be asked. To learn what 
to ask will oblige the writer to acquire a very full compre- 
hension of the nature of the subject he is writing about. 
This is just what every committee does, or should do, 
in relation to the subjects submitted to it, and the cir- 
culars, when prepared with their questions, inculcate the 
same lesson to all to whom they are sent that the committee 
learned in their preparation. When, therefore, railroad 
managers ask what good these meetings accomplish, the 
answer will to a very great extent be found to be a refer- 
ence to a series of mental interrogation marks made in 
the minds of those who are members of the Association. 
We believe, too, that if those higher in authority and re- 
sponsibility than the master car-builders usually are 
would study the circularsof inquiry sent out by the As- 
sociation of the latter, the former would find both 
edification to themselves and profit to their employers in 
such contemplation. 

We are also glad to be uble torecord that the Car Build- 
ers havetaken very decided ground against a practice 
which many of its members have for.a long time believed 
to be ‘‘ the cause of embarrassment” to them. To take 
such ground wasan exceedingly delicate matter. To say to 
persons who have been hospitable to us that on the whole 
we think it best not to accept such hospitality hereafter is 
not an easy thing to do, and moreover requires some cour- 
age. Thecr-builders may therefore, wethink, be congratu- 
lated on accomplishing this difficult task by the pas- 
sage of the dignified and polite but exceedingly plain- 
spoken resolution, which was as follows: 

‘“WueEREAS, the practice of entertaining the members of this 
Association by their friends has become an established custom, 
and thus assumed somewhat the character of an obligation, to 
which those who have so Ryo! dispensed hospitality 
have, in a measure, felt obliged to conform; and whereas, the ex- 
penditure of time, trouble and money for this purpose has in 
many cases been very much greater than the members of this 
Association have the right to expect should be devoted to their 
enjoyment; and whereas, the acceptance of such hospitality has 
in some cases been interpreted as having a significance which 
has been the cause of embarrassment to the members, there- 
fore they desire by this resolution, first to express their thanks 


for the liberality of their friends in the past, and second, to 
make a request in this public way, that in future there shall be 








*We give abstracts of the reports alone this week, but expect to 
publish the discussions next week. 





no more expenditure of money for the public entertainment of 
the members of this Association.” 


The passage of this resolution, which was carried by a 
large and unanimous vote, will; we believe, havea very 
wholesome effect, and should silence some unpleasant re. 
ports which were current concerning this and kindred 
Associations. 








The question as to which of the rival boards of thig 
company is the legal one is now before two courts, the 
Vermont Chancery Court, which has or is supposed to 
have a general sup2rvision of the company and its affairs, 
and the United States Circuit Court, into which it has 
been brough on theapplication of one or two stockholders 
resident in New York. It is to be hoped thata speedy 
decision may be reached, and one which will give some 
prospect that a final end may be put to the apparently 
endless litigation which has come to include nearly all 
the railroads of the State. The matter is a somewhat 
involved one, and it is not easy to form an opinion as to 
the real merits of the present phase of the case, though a 
brief history of it may be of some assistance. 

Nearly twenty years ago the Vermont Central Railroad 
Company leased the Vermont & Canada road, which was 
an extension of its own line, the control of which was in 
some sort necessary to it. To secure the faithful perform. 
ance of the conditions of the lease a clause was inserted 
which provided that in case default was made in the pay- 
ment of rental, the Vermont & Canada Company might 
take possession of both its own and the lessee’s roads and 
work them until the accumulated net earnings should equal 
the rental due. About fifteen years ago such a default 
was mad',and the Vermoat & Canada Company promptly 
applied t» the Chancery Court for an order to put it in 
possession of the roads according to the terms of the 
lease. About the sume time, we believe, the Vermont 
Oentral had failed to pay the interest on its bonded debt, 
and ap application had been made to the Court on the 
bondholders’ behaK, to enforce their rights. The Chan- 
cellor took both applications and granted neither, making 
instead an order putting both roads, the Vermont Central 
and the Vermont & Canada, into the hands of trustees, to 
be worked under direction of the Court and for the benefit 
of all the parties in interest. 

For several years the administration of the trustees con- 
tinued quietly, while the suits affecting the trust property 
continued, with more than the usual delays of the law, to 
move slowly forward. Some of the original trustees died 
and were replaced by others who had a more extended 
idea of their powers and a desire to increase their sphere 
of action. Gradually the quasi corporation which the 
trustees had formed expanded its operations. It leased 
the Stanstead, Shefford & Chambly road in Canada, which 
extended its line to the Grand Trunk; it leased the Sulli- 
van road; the Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain, which gave 
it a line to the St. Lawrence near the foot of Lake Onta- 
rio; and in order to secure a share of through business it 
bought a controlling interest in the Northern Transporta- 
tion Company, whose steamboats plied from Ogdensburg 
to the ports of the upper lakes. Finally, it extinguished 
competition, as far as the traffic of nearly all Vermont was 
concerned, by leasing the property of its great rival, the 
Rutland Railroad Company. This company, which had 
itself been bankrupt as the Rutland & Burlington, and 
had been sold out and reorganized by its second-mortgage 
bondholders, owned a line which was parallel to, though 
for the most part at some distance from, the Vermont Cen- 
tral, and had been in active competition with that road 
for the trade of Lake Champlain and of all Western and 
Middle Vermont; moreover, through its leases of the Ver- 
mont Vallcy and the Brattleboro Branch of the Vermont & 
Massachusetts, it controlled the outlet of both roads down 
the Connecticut Valley, in which direction much of the 
business of Vermont has always tended. Not satisfied with 
this, a few months afterwards the New London Northern 
road was Jeased, giving a line to tide-water on Long Island 
Sound. 

Meantime these extensions of the trust had met with 20 
little opposition, and gradually a feeling against the con- 
tinued operation of much the greater part of the railroad 
system of the State by officers of the Court of Chancery 
had grown up. Charges against the trustees were freely 
made; it was said that by means of fast-freight lines, by 
car-leasing companies, by iron companies and other de- 
vices they were absorbing the property of the trust. It 
was alleged that leases had been taken in the name of in- 
dividual trustees, who had taken the profits, when there 
were profits, and had thrown upon the trust the loss, 
when there was a loss. The old shops at Northfield had 
been abandoned and new ones built at St. Albans, for the 
purpose, it was said, of enriching certain of the trustees 
who were large property owners there. The fanded 
debt had been largely increased. Last, but by 2° 
means least, it came to be said that instead of being run by 


| the courts, the Vermont Central trust was running the Ver- 


mont courts. Much of all this, doubtless, rested on — 
rumor only, and was mere vague talk, not susceptivle 
proof; but it came to be generally believed that there wae 
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some foundation for the charges, and it was too evident 
that the continuance of the trust was becoming a grave 
public scandal. Moreover, the operations of the trustees 
had not all been successful, and they had come, in 1872, to 
be seriously embarrassed financially. The question had 
entered to some extent into the politics of the State, and 
the Legislature of 1872 felt bound to do something in the 
matter. 


What to do was the question. The old Vermont Cen- 
tral corporation had utterly lapsed and disappeared, and 
there was no existing one to take its place. There was 
much opposition to and many reasons against a 
complete termination of the trust and the break- 
ing up of the combination it had formed. Finally, 
the Legislature provided for the formation of an 
entirely new corporation, to be known as the Central Ver- 
mont. This new organization was to take the Vermont 
lines included in the trust, either originally or otherwise, 
to work them 1n the first place as trustee, and then gradu- 
ally to acquire their owaership by consolidation ifit could 
be done, or by drect purchase. Early in 1873 the stock 
books were opened and a large amount of the capital, 
which was to be abasis upon which the company could 
operate, was subscribed, and in May the corporation was 
organized. 


Two parties were represented in this organization, one 
the trastees who had so long controlled the road3, while 
the other party was understood to represent the New 
York, Boston & Montreal, a company which at that time 
was promising much for the future, thouga it had as yet 
accomplished but little. The latter party was again divided 
into two secticns, one the original promoters of the New 
York, Boston & Montreal, the other consisting of Mr. Tre- 
nor W. Park, Mr. Wm. Butler Duncan and others who 
were brought in through their interest in the Harlem Ex- 
tension, which had then been made apart of the New 
York, Boston & Montreal combination. ‘The New York 
party, however, did not remain long connected with the 
Central Vermont, and less than a year later nearly all of 
their stock was sold out, most of it, as was stated at the 
time, going into the hands, or at least under the control, 
of Mr. John B. Page, the President and the leading man in 
the Rutland Company. 


Meantime little had been done in the way of bringing 
about the promised consolidation, and the affairs of the 
trust were still in an uncertain condition. A contract was 


, made for the purchase of the Vermont & Canada road, to 


the execution of which, however, legal obstacles were in- 
terposed, and within a few months past an agreement was 
prepared which was to arrange the transfer of the Vermont 
Central to the new company, but which is still incomplete. 
Anew source of complaint, however, had been found; it 
was charged that the Rutland interest had gradually be- 
come a controlling one, that the lessor was absorbing 
the lessee, or, as it was worded in a rather startling way, 
that ‘‘The Rutland people had bought a controlling interest 
inthe trustee.” The old trustees, who were now the con- 
trolling party in the management, appzar, however, to 
have been on good terms withthe Rutland people, and, to 
outsiders at least, there were no symptoms of trouble. 
The capital which was to be subscribed to the company 
was fixed in the first place at $2,000,000, and of this 17,650 
shares (of $100 each) had been taken and one half the par 
value of each share paidin. It is said that lately an agree- 
ment was made by which this half-paid stock was to be re- 
turned and each holder was to receive full-paid stock for 
the amount he had actually paidin, leaving a large amount 
of stock in the treasury, but this was not carried out, and 
the stock remained as before, 17,650 shares in the hands 
of various holders and 2,350 shares in the treasury. It 
also appears that at some time some of the stock outstand- 
ing had come into the hands of Mr. Bradley Barlow, of St. 
Albans, Messrs. Brooks and Sohier, of Boston, and one or 
two others who are directors cr stockholders of the Ver- 
mont & Canada and have been prominent in opposition to 
the Central Vermont, or at least to its recent management. 
Just before the recent election it appears to have come to 
the knowledge of Ex-Governor J. Gregory Smith and Mr. 
W. ©. Smith, who were the leading spirits of the old trus- 
teeship and then of the present company, that Governor 
Page and the Rutland party had joined hands with 
Mr. Barlow and his friends, and that they in- 
tended to vote out the Smiths at the then ap- 
proaching election, and it was altogether likely that they 
had the stock to do it. Indeed, as appeared subsequently, 
they controlled 9,000 shares—a clear majority of the then 
outstanding stock. Something must be done at once, and 
fomething was done. The directors were summoned by 
telegraph to Bellows Falls; some of them came, but the 
time was too short, and the meeting adjourned to a passen- 
S&P coach on its way to St. Albans.” Even then no quorum 
Was present, but the one director needed to make up the 
®oram got upon the train at a way station, and business 
Proceeded. The meeting voted, after a little other busi- 
ness had been done and inspectors of election appointed, 
to maise the money needed for an approaching interest 
Payment due on the Vermont & Canada purchase by the 
Mle of the 2,350 shares remaining in the treasury. Under 


authority of that vote the shares were issued as soon after 
the train arrived at St. Albans as it could be done, and 
but a few minutes, it is said, before the stockholders’ 
meeting began. They were issued to two parties, one the 
Superintendent of Traffic of the ro.d, the other a director 
in the Smith interest. Jt is charged that the Treasurers’ 
books show no conside ation received for that stock, and 
that one, at least, of the directors present at the meeting 
on the cars endeavored to record his protest against the 
action taken. 

ihe stockholders’ meeting proceeded, and the new stock 
was received and counted by the inspectors against the 
recorded protest of the opposition. Five directors out of 
the thirte n (including Governor Page) received all the 
votes cast, and as to their election there is no doubt. Of 
the other eight those on the Page ticket received 9,000 
votes each, those of the Smith party 10,749, including the 
new stock. The Page party refused to recognize the le- 
gality of the new issue, and have organized by themselves, 
electing a full complement of officers. The Smith board 
has done the same and now holds the property. 

Whether the hasty issue of the 2,350 shares was techni- 
cally legal or not, there can be no moral doubt that it was 
an extremely dubious transaction. Below or beyond this, 
however, are considerations which may seriously affect the 
equities of the case. The real owners of the property and 
those upon whom all the losses caused by its former and 
present embarrassments have fallen and will fall are un- 
doubtedly the bondholders, and their rights may be seri- 
ously affected by the decision of the question whether the 
St. Albans or the Rutland interest is to controi the reor- 
ganization of the property. From this point of view, 
perhaps, it would not be an unjust conclusionif the au- 
thorities should see fit to renounce the Central Vermont 
and all its works and should devise some new scheme by 
which the property should be turned over to the bond- 
holders to do with as they will. At present, however, 
this does not seem to be a likely solution of the problem, 
and it is too probable that the property will be buried 
deeper yet under its load of litigation and of debt. 


INDEPENDENCE IN MAKING RATES. 

Mr. John W. Garrett, in his numerous expressions of 
opinion on the railroad war in which his company is a 
party, has always placed a good deal of stress on his deter- 
mination to maintain the ‘‘independence” of his line 
He did not claim the right to dictate rates to and from all 
Eastern ports, but he should insist on making such rates to 
Baltimore as might seem best for his peculiarly Baltimore 
road. This was a matter which seemed to him worth 
fighting for. 

Now independence in the conduct of one’s business is 
always desired, and most men, prob:bly, will sympathize 
with the Baltimore & Ohio Company in its aim to main- 
tain it. But independence in railroad and most other 
business is something like the freedom of the individual : 
it does not mean the right and power to do whatever one 
pleases, but such a right greatly limited by an observance 
of the rights and welfare of others, in many things 
limited by human laws, but in many more quite as 
etticiently limited by natural laws, the laws of trade, and 
the dispositions of one’s fellow men. 

Let us suppose that the Baltimore & Ouio Railroad Com- 
pany is granted perfect freedom to mike rates to Baltimore 
just as it pleases, and that it pleases to make the Balti- 
more and Chicago rate on fourth-class freight fifty cents 
per hundred. Now, there is another line to Baltimore 
connected with most of the country reached by the Balti- 
more & Ohio. Suppose this company decides to make the 
rate forty cents. It finds no fault with the Baltimore 
& Ohio, neither does any other railroad company. 
The Baltimore & Ohio is perfectly independent in 
making its rate. But its ‘‘independence” is not worth 
much to it: it may’choose its rate, but it can get no txaffic 
under it. ‘lhe other road gets it all. 

But, it is suid, the Baltimore & Ohio does not wish to 
make a higher rate than the other company, but a lower 
one. Then it means by “independence” the right to 
make rates as low as it pleases only, which is certainly a 
limited independence, as all commercial independence 
must be—limited by the law that no one can sell goods or 
service of the same kind ata higher price than his com- 
petitor charges. But if this limited independence is 
granted to the Baltimore & Ohio, what becomes of its com- 
petitor? Evidently the independence of one is the slavery 
of the other. The Baltimore & Ohio cannot make a lower 
rate to Baltimore than another road to that place. The 
lowest rate necessarily is the rate for all competitors offer- 
ing the same quality of service. 

But Mr. Gerrett probably means that he shall insist on 
making whatever difference he thinks best between the 
rates to and from Baltimore and those to and from New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston, and in this again he 
probably has the sympathy of « great many disinterested 
men. If the coffee and sugar rate from New York to Cui- 
cago is 30 cents, probably most men would see nothing 
improper in the Baltimore & Ohio making that rate 20 
cents, to encourage the traffic of its road and the trade of 





Baltimore, 


But with the existing condition of things, all the sea- 

ports mentioned being competitors for the reception and 

export of the same products and the importation and sale 

of the same merce andise, it is impossible to make any 

considerable difference in the rates to and from these 
places, just as much as it is to make different rates by dif- 
ferent routes to the same place. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, let us suppose, has made its ex- 
ceptionally low sugar and coffee rate. The result is—or 
would be if a similar reduction were not made from the 
other cities—that the supplies for the interior are bought 
chiefly at Baltimore, that the Baltimore refiners and the 
Baltimore merchants flourish at the expense of those in 
New York and Bo ton, and last but not least, that the rail- 
roads to these latter places lose their traffic in these sta- 
ples. Of course the railroad companies will not give up 
their traffic, and they will reduce their ra es until they are 
low enough to prevent its diversion. Here the Baltimore 
line has been perfectly ‘‘independent,” but its independ- 
ence has not enabled it to make the difference it desired 
between New York and Baltimore rates. 

Now, just exactly this process goes on with the rates on 
évery kind of traffic. If the companies do not agree upon 
uniform rates and fixed differences, their competition for 
traftic will always make such rates and such differences. 
A railroad war from now until the end of the century would 
not m-ke it possible <o keep rates to Baltimore so much 
lower than to otuer ports that the latter would lose their 
traffic or any considerable proportion of it. 

But it must not be forgotten that the converse is equally 
true. It is idle to attempt to deprive Baltimore and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad of that proportion of the trade 
of the country which their natural advantages entitle them 
tor. What that proportion is wo cannot say : the competi- 
tion is determining it. But we may be sure that no agree- 
ment which will deprive the Baltimore & Ohio of the 
profits which it might make at lower rates than those 
agreed upon will, even if entered into, be permanent. 
Neither the road nor the city will throw away its advan- 
tages. If the Baltimore & Ohio can make move profit with 
a grain rats six cents instead of five lower than the New 
York rate, it will not long adhere to the latter rate, 
and of course it should not. But this difference and ite - 
effect on profits must be calculated in connection with its 
effect on ull lines competing for the same traffic. It will 
not do to assume that because the railroad can make more 
at thirty-four cents than at thirty-five when the New York 
rate is forty, therefore it is best for it to insist on thirty.. 
four, until we know what the effect will be on the New 
York lines; whether they will not, and whether, in fact, 
they will not be virtually compelled to reduce their rates 
likewise, and so either destroy the Baltimore traffic or 
compel the railroad to take it, not at the desirable rate of 
thirty-four cents, but at the undesirable and probably un- 
profitable rate of thirty-three, thirty—twenty-five, per- 
haps. 

The same objection applies to Mr. Hugh J. Jewett's 
proposition to make rates from the West to New York as 
low as to other seaboard cities, by which he means as low 
as to Baltimore and Philadelphia, the only places which 
have lower rates. We do not believe that it is possible, 
under any circumstances, to do this. It would be equiv- 
alent to depriving Baltimore and Philadelphia of nearly 
all their trade in the great staple products which they 
receive, and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad of its traffic 
in those staples. Of course that road would meet reduc- 
tion by reduction. It would have to do so to preserve 
its traffic. Should it be compelled to pass its dividends 
or default on its mortgages, that could make no differ- 
ence, for it would lose its profits equally, together with 
its traffic, did it make no reduction ; and finally, so long 
as it could make enough to pay working expenses, it 
would maintain such a difference in rates as would enable 
it to get a share of the traffic. This is on the assumption 
that it costs less to carry to Baltimore than to New York, 
which is probably true of Cincinnati and Louisville, and 
other towns south of the Lakes, though it may not be true 
of Chicago and most of the Northwest. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that there is not, 
and in the nature of things there cannot be anything like 
independence in making the rates to and from cities like 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. Uni- 
formity and necessary differences will be arrived at, if not 
by mutual agreement, by competitive contests, in which, 
usually, all the carriers will lose a great deal of money and 
the business of the community will be unsettled. There 
is hardly any choice as to the final result, the only option 
isasto the means of arriving at it, which may be by 
agreement, by arbitration or by war. The settlement 
by war is costly and disgraceful, but it will not be obviated 
by arbitration or agreement unless the latter result in an 
equitable arrangement, which probably is really the reason 
why they are not oftener resorted to. 








Narrow-Gauge Reasoning. 


Among the incidents of this world death and taxes have 
always been counted as absolutely sure. To those of late 
| years there has been added another which may be relied 
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upon with almost equal certainty. This is narrow-gauge 
sophistry. It is quite useless to point out, as has been 
done over and over again, the errors of fact and fallacies 
of argument, and to show that the sweeping conclusions 
and deductions rest only on hollow generalities. Their 
growth seems to be the result of some sort of spontaneous 
generation, the germs of which are indestructible. It 
makes very little difference how often the crop grown 
from this seed is cut down, as it is cultivated for fodder 
for the ignorant and is fed with an unsparing hand to any 
dull enough to feed on it. 

We have before us several specimens of this sort of 
growth, which seem to have been developed by the warm 
Spring weather. One of these is inthe form of a cheap 
pamphlet, with the title, ‘‘Five Reasons why the People 
of Iowa should Encourage the Construction of Narrow- 
Gauge Railroads.” The author's name is not given, but 
it obviously is issued asa sort of predatory document, to 
induce those who have lost confidence in other railroads 
in that State to try the narrow-gauge lay. As a choice 
example of narrow-gauge logic, we submit the following 
extract as incomparable: ‘‘ If the outside rail of a narrow 
railroad is 50 feet longer on a certain curve than the inside 
oue, and the outside rail of a broad road, 2%} inches 
further out, is 40 feet longer than the inside rail of the 
narrow, this evil is aggravated to that extent, and that 
additional amount of steam power is wasted in overcoming 
it.” The author of this remarkable problem has failed to 
indicate on what sort of a curve the difference between 
the length of the inner and outer rails of a narrow rail- 
road is 50 feet, but as the difference in the length of the 
inner and outer rails of a complete circle of any curve is 
only equal to the circumference of a circle whose radius 
is equal to the gauge, or 18.8 feet when the latter is three 
feet, we infer that the curve he has selected must be a 
spiral. As it is not usual to build railroads in that form 
nor even in complete circles, perhaps it may orcur to some 
of the readers of this document that the advantages 
claimed are somewhat highly colored. 

The list vumber of Engineering also contains an article 
on the same topic, the special occasion of which is the 
review of a paper by Dr. William Pole on the ‘Early 
History of the Railway Gauge.” ‘The following quotation 
is from the remarks of Engineering, excepting that we have 
italicised some portions of it: 

“We now come to the question as to the atveningse of the 
narrow-gauge lines which sre now being 80 extensively built in 
almost every part of the world where railways are known. Ke- 
specting these lines our opinions are—as our readers scarce] 
need to be reminded—diametrically opposed to Dr. Pole’s, an 
we have on many occasions entered into the matter so fully 
that it will only Be n for us to speak ones Se 
salient points here. Dr. Pole insists that so long as the rolling 
stock is made to suit a given traffic the width of the 
gauge can make no material difference in the cost of 
the line, for he says, ‘the cost of the permanent way 
must depend upon the weight to be carried, while that of the 
ourouie can only be governed by the dimensions of the leaded 
vehicles, into neither of which elements does the gauge neces 
sarily enter.’ That he should insist upon such a statement as 
this is we think a remarkable exemplification of his own words 
already quoted, ‘how, in spite of the general spread of scientitic 
knowledge, the most incomprehensib. e delusions may prevail.’ 
We should have thought that everybody conversant with rail- 
way construction and working was aware that the fact of a given 
traflic having to be accommodated by no means at once fixes 
the best proportions of the rolling stock to be employed. 
These proportions in fact are toa large extent dependent upon 
the gauge, and are not, as Dr. Pole appears to suppose, domi- 
nant over the latter. It is quite true that in some instances 
the fact of certain articles having to be transported may fix the 
minimum width of vehicle admissible, but in all ordinary cases 
the width thus demanded is well within that which can oa 
vided on such narrow-gauge lines as we advocated, and such as 
are being made in India, so that this point does not enter into 
the discussion. As far as general merchandise is , the 

ions of the vehicles used for conveying it can be varied 
within wide limits without i ing any practical inconveni- 
ences, It thus by no means follows, as Dr. Pole onpenms to sup- 
pose, that to accommodate a given traffic, the vehicles will, or 
ought to be, made of a certain width, whatever the width 
of the gauge may be. On the contrary, it be found 
that for every gauge there is a certain width of vehi- 
cle which = the most beneficial results as regards 
Lak of dead weight to paying load, and necessarily this 
width becomes less as the 





gauge is reduced. This being so, 


_ Dr. Pole’s assertions about the cost of —_ way and 


overworks at once fall to the ground, for narrower the roll- 
ing stock the less is the weight per foot run of train, and hence 
the less is the strain thrown upon the ment way, while of 
course with a reduced width of wagons the less can be the span 
of the over-bridges. In other words, the adoption of a narrow 
gauge enables a certain weight of train to be distributed over a 
greater length of line than would be possible with a wider 
gauge, unless in the latter instance vehicles of a type which 
might be justly characterized as ‘abnormal’ were employed.” 


We have repeatedly called attention to the fact that the 
great argument in favor of the narrow guage is that the 
permanent way may be lighter, because the rolling stock 
weighs less, and that the latter is due to its narrowness, 
‘*for the narrower the rolling stock the less is the weight 
per foot run of train.” ‘It will \e observed that the whole 
advantage of the narrow guage is in this reasoning attrib- 
uted to the narrowness of the rolling stock. Now, if these 
very great advantages are due simply to the narrowness of 
the rolling stock, then the enquiry would naturally arise, 
whether narrow cars might not be used without ‘‘ pushing 
the wheels together.” Our contemporary anticipates this, 
but says that if you do this the cars will be ‘‘ abnor- 
maL” Precisely what would happen if cars 
were “abnormal” we don’t know, but the defi- 
nition given to that word is ‘not conformed to 
rule ; irregular ; deformed.” Now to what rule is it that 
narrow cars fora wide-gauge road donot conform? In 





what respect would they be ‘‘irregular” or ‘‘ deformed ”? 
Like the defendants in a noted trial, we feel inclined to 


Accident to a Boston Express Train. 


The following report ot an accidenf which occurred last Sat- 
urday night we cut from the New York Herald of Sunday morn- 
ing. As one of its reporters was on board the train, it is prob- 
able that the report is more accurate than such accounts are 
apt to be when the facts are gathered after the occurrence of 
the event. The report is dated at Morrisania, June 12: 


* The Boston Express, due in New York at twelve minutes 
ast eleven last night, was thrown off the track at 178th street, 

remont, at ten minutes to elevenp.m. The two sleeping 
coaches, Knickerbocker and Granite State, were thrown from 
the track, and the first fell in a position at a right-angle from 
the rails. The car had on board Speaker Blaine and Miss Annie 
Louise Cary, the vocalist. Vice-President Wilson was on the sec- 
ond car, the Knickerbocker. This car fell over the track, rest- 
ing at an angle of forty-five degrees; the wheels were broken 
and emitted sparks of fire and a volume of smoke as the car 
fellover. This gave rise to a rumor that the catastrophe origi- 
nated from a wheel on fire. The passengers in the first and 
second coaches were extricated by breaking the windows with 
handspikes and a few were found to be seriously injured. The 
poseteets in the rear coaches were many of them awakened 

om a sound slumber, and a Herald reporter, who was asleep 
in the smoking car, was thrown from his seat and alighted in 
the midst of a dense and excited crowd. 

““On reaching the ground the reporter discovered that the 
platform in front of the Tremont depot was torn into a thou- 
sand fragments, and the debris lay scattered around in every 
direction. The engine was dispatched to New York to procure 
the assistance of a wrecking train, and in the meantime a gen- 
eral effort was made to discover the cause of the catastrophe. 
The entrails and various parts of some large quadruped were 
found lying upon the track, covering a distance of some two or 
three blocks, and the ee impression was that the di,place- 
ment was caused by a horse which strayed upon the roadway.” 


What we wish to call attention to is the fact that many of 
the cars on the through lines between Boston and New York 
are run without safety chains on the trucks. Whether the 
sleeping cars named had such safety appliances or not we are 
unable to say with certainty; but the fact that the cars assumed 
a positionat ‘a right angle to the track” indicates that the 
trucks must have turned under the cars, which would not have 
occurred if they had been adequately fastened with safety 
chains. We do not hesitate in expressing the opin- 
ion that if the cars had all been provided with safe- 
ty chains to the trucks sufficiently strong for the purpose 
for which such attachments are intended, the trucks would not 
have turned around and no injury would have been done to the 
passengers, and much less to the train. Neither the engine nor 
the front mail car were thrown off the track, and if the trucks 
of the cars further back in the train which were thrown off had 
been kept in line with the rails, the wheels would have run 
over the cross-ties without doing serious injury until the speed 
of the train had been arrested. 

The recorded testimony* in favor of the value of safety chains 
in case of accident, is now so distinct and explicit, that no rail- 
road company should assume the legal risk incurred by running 
cars without them, to say nothing of the danger to life and limb 
to which every passenger is now exposed who travels on trains 
the cars of which are not provided with such chains. 

To quote a remark which an experienced railroad man made 
since the above accident occurred, “ safety chains are not a bit 
of use as long as cars stay on the track;” but when they get off 
it often makes all the difference between life and death, if the 
cars are or are not supplied with them. It is, probably, be- 
cause their use is only apparent when an accident occurs that 
some railroad men are so slow to adopt them on all passenger 
cars. Many of the latter running between New York and Bos-, 
ton are either not provided with them at all, or else their attach- 
ments are so weak as to make their use a farce, were it not for 
the danger of a tragedy which now attends e very journey be- 
tween these two cities. The fastening of the chains on the 
trucks of the drawing-room cars on the through lines between 
these cities is simply absurd, if the work which they must do is 
taken into consideration. Fortunately, the late accident, while 
it indicated the necessity of having adequate provi- 
sion for holding the trucks in cases of derailment, 
did not result in loss of life, excepting to the un- 
fortunate horse. We would be glad to feel assured that 
there would be similar immunity from serious disaster in cases 
of accident in future on that and other lines. In view of the 
fact that safety chains are either not used at’ all or are so care- 
lessly constructed, we will venture far enough into the danger- 
ous region of prophecy to record our belief that if some of the 
roads leading out of New York do not provide well constructed 
safety chains to their passenger cars, the value of such appli- 
ances in diminishing danger will be eventually inculcated at a 
great cost of life and suffering. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette has information of the 
laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

New York & Long Branch.—Extended southeastward 9 miles 
from Middletown, N. J., to Long Branch, completing the road. 

West End Narrow Gauge.—Track is laid on this suburban 
line from Grand avenue in St. Louis westward 7 miles. It is of 
8-feet gauge. 

This is » total of 16 miles of new railroad, making 296 miles 
completed in the United States in 1875, against 537 miles re- 
ported for the same period in 1874, and 1,181 miles in 1873. 





Commencement of the Stevens Institute of Technology. 





The graduating exercises cf the first class that has received 
ey from this institution was held in the large lecture 
hall of the Institute at Hoboken on the evening of June 14, 
The introductory address was made by President Henry Mor- 
ton, the address to the graduating class by Professor R. H. 





*See ya of Master Mechanics’ Association for 1873, and Master 
Car Builders’ Association, 1874, 





Thurston, and the conferring of degrees by Rev. 8. B. 
President of the Board of tees. The following are the 
names of the age and the subjects of Theses: 

Valentine Bachmann, Ky., Flouring Mills; Jas E. Denton, 
N.J., Theory of Traction of Locomotive Engines; J. Hector 
Fezandie, N. Y., Heating and Ventilating; Thos F. Koezly, N, 
Y., Sugar Refining; Frank M. Leavitt, N. J., Design for an 
Overshot Water Wheel; Adolph Sorge, N. J.. Design for a 50 
Ton cine Derrick; ang — Wall, N. J., Wire Rod 
Rolling and Wire Drawing; Yokichi Yamada, Japan, Design for 
a Turbine Water Wheel. 


General QRailroad DBlews. 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Cumberland & Ohio.—At the annual meeting in Louisville, 
Ky., June 2, the ts Se were chosen: W. H. Du- 
laney, John T. Moore uisville, Ky.; Gideon King, Henry 
County . J. A. Middleton, A. B. Veech, Shelby County, Ky.; 
Dr. J. R. ughes, Nelson County, mie 8. R. Norman, Spencer 
ge .? Ky.; N. 8. Ray, E. B. Phi lips, Marion County, Ky.; 
A. F, Gowdy, Taylor County, Ky.; E. H. Hobson, Green County, 
Ky.; Joseph H. Lewis, Barren County, Ky.s T.S. Grundy, Wash: 
ington County, Ky.; T. Manlon, Allen Jounty, Ky.; J. J. Tur- 
ner, Sumner County, Tenn. The board elected officers as fol- 
lows: President, W. H. Dulaney; Vice-President, J. J. Turner; 
Secretary and Treasurer, J. H. McElroy; Executive Committee, 
v. 4 Dulaney, J. J. Turner, E. H. Hobson, N. 8. Ray, A. B, 

eech, 


Gilman, Clinton & Springfield.—At the time appointed for the 
annual meeting in Springfield, Lll., June 8, stockholders repre- 
senting $402,000 of stock met and elected the following direc- 
tors: Thomas Snell, E. H. Palmer, J. H. Randolph, M. Donohue, 
L. Campbell and J. Marsh, of De Witt County; T. D. Spalding, 
of Gibson; John McConnell and J. M. Stout, of Sangamon; H. 
Crawford, of Chicago; and 8. L. Beidler, of Logan County, 
The board subsequentl met and organized by the election of 
the following officers: President, Thomas Snell, Clinton; Vioce- 
President, T. D. Spalding, Gibson ; Secretary, A. Pickard, 
Springfield. The board, last year, were elected for one, two 
and three years, but no attention was paid to this, and a full 
board was elected as though the term of all last elected was for 
one year. The representatives of the $1,400,000 stock held by 
the Morgan Improvement Company were prevented from voting 
by an injunction. 

Toledo & Grand Rapids.—At the annual meeting recently, 
T. M. Cook, C. H. Coy, D. W. H. Howard, G. P. Hinsdale, 
George Laskey, Thomas Pray and G. W. Reynolds were chosen 
directors. The board elected D. W. H. Howard, President; G, 
P. Hinsdale, Vice-President; C. W. Shoemaker, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

South Mountain & Boston.—At the annual meeting in 
Blairstown, N. J., recently, the following directors were chosen: 
Joseph Anderson, J. O. Bartow, John Bunnell, Joseph B. Corn- 
ish, Er. G. Eastman, C. V. Moore, Jacob C. Van Horn, Frank M. 
Ward, ©. A. Wortendyke. The board elected J. B. Cornish 
President ; Samuel H. Lanterman, Vice-President; Marshall 
Hunt, Secretary; Isaac Wildrick, Treasurer. 


Junction & Breakwater.—Mr. Thos. McCoy has been appoint- 
ed Auditor ofthe Junction & Breakwater, the Breakwater & 
Frankford, and the Worcester Railroads, and will have charge 
and direction of all the accounts relating to the earnings and 
expenses of the roads. The heads of all departments will re- 
port to him in all that concerns his department, in the form 
and manner required by him. Officers of connecting trans- 
portation lines are asked to recognize, accordingly, any com- 
munications received from him. Letters and reports will be 
addressed to him at Lewes, Delaware. 


Genesee Valley.—The Rochester City Council has chosen as 
city directors of this “ES John Lutes, Johnson I. Robbins, 
James Brackett, E. R. Hammatt, Amos Bronson, G. H. Per- 
kins, D. W. Powers. 


Keokuk & Des Moines.—At the annual meeting in Keokuk, 
Ia., June 3, the following directors were chosen for three years: 
se A. Barling, W. C. Duer, C. Seguin Johnson, all of New. 

ork. 

Woodbury & Gloucester.—The first board of directors of this 
new company is as follows: Robert K. Neff, Henry C. Clark, 
Thomas Glover, Sr., W. Harrison Livermore, G. M. Tatem, 
Adon W. Cattell, John M. Henderson, Thomas B. Smith, Wel- 
lington I. Adams, Samuel W. Stokes, William C. Stokes, John 
J. Estell, James P. Michellon. The company’s address is at 
Woodbury, Gloucester County, New Jersey. 

Lake Superior & or ame, the annual meeting in St. 
Paul, Minn., June 7, the following directors were elected: J. P. 
Isley, E. W. Clark, F. H. Clark, James Smith, Jr., B. 8. Rus- 
sell, OC. H. Graves, William Dawson, Dr. J. H. Stewart, 8. M. 
Felton, Isaac Hinckley, George Burnham, George Whiting, 
William G. Moorhead. The board elected. J. P. fisley Presi- 
dent and Land Commissioner; Thomas M. Davis, Secretary and 
Treasurer; George H. Smith, Superintendent. 

go & St. Paw.—The new board of directors is as follows: 
J. M. Mason, C. L. Thompson, St. Louis; N. D. Munson, T. T. 
Dwight, C. H. 8 encer, Quincy, Dl.; J. W. Kettle, Keokuk, Ia.; 
H. Ha Trumble loomington, Ia.; W. Hill, Bloomfield, Ia.; A. 
J. Morrison, P. H. Callen, M. V. B. Howell, L. C. Thompson, 
Moulton, Ia.; W. G. —_ Mo.; G. M. Ochiltree, 
Waterloo, Ia.; E. P. Buell, Warsaw, I _—The directors have 
elected the following officers: President, T. T. Dwight: Vice- 
President, E. P. Buell; Treasurer, A. J. Morrison; Secretary, C. 
H. Spencer; Attorney, H. H. Trimble. 

Syracuse Northern.—The directors have clected the followin 
officers: President, J. J. Belden; Vice-President, Tobias W. 
Green; Treasurer, E. B. Judson; Secretary, R. D. W. Mann. 

Woodstock.—Mr. Frank N. Billings, of Woodstock, Vt., has 
been chosen Vice-President. 

Utica, Ithaca & Eimira.—The following directors have been 
chosen for the ensuing year: W. L. Burt, Joseph Rodbourn, 
Geo. J. Magee, H. P. rich, C. C. Taylor, H. W. Poor, Ed- 
win Eldridge, Jas. Rodbourn, O. B. Curran, John MoGrew, J. 
H. Selkreg, A. B. Cornell, R. H. Deuel. 

Chicago & South Atlantic.The directors of this newly or- 
— somnuaey have elected officers, as follows: Presi ent, 

. O. Foley; Vice-President, J. Cavendish Robinson, of Chi- 
cago; Treasurer, John H. Piercy; Secretary, Will. A. Pelle, Jr. 

Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonvide.—At the annual meeting in 
Pekin, Ti. June 9, the following directors were chosen: James 
M. Constable, John Allen, Lucius Hopkins, Richard Arnold, 
James F. Kelsey and Lebbeus Chapman, Jr. At a subsequent 
meeting of the directors John Allen was re-elected President 
and Superintendent and L. Ghapman Secretary. 

Frie.—Mr, E. R. Wadsworth, owe San many years General 
Freight Agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and lately 
one of the Western Commissioners under the Saratoga agree 
ment, has been appointed General Agent for the Northwes 

Atchison & Nebraska,—Mr. J. Thompson, Jr., late of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been appointed Gene 
Freight and Ticket Agent, with office in Atchison, Kan, . 

Chicago & Southwestern.—At the annuu] meeting at the = 
end of the Leavenworth Bridge, June 9, the following direc oar 
ae of the board) were re-elected for three years ; ht 

. Tracy, Hugh Riddle, H, H, Porter, Chicago; M, Courtright, 
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Erie, Pa. The board elected John F. Tracy, President : James ' however, the rail shipments were a fourth larger than this ! ber of the committee of the Coal Exchange on that subject. On 
i e 


| the question of tolls and prices of coal hi 


N. Burnes, Vice-President ; H. M. Aller, Secretary. The road 
is leased by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Company. 

Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan.—Mr. J. F. Ree“ie, now 
Accountant, has been appointed also General Passenger Agent, 
with office at Ionia, Mich. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—At the annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee June 12, the new law was accepted, and a full board of 
directors elected as follows: Alexander Mitchell, John Plankin- 
ton, Milwaukee, Wis.; Joseph G. Thorp, Madison, Wis.; Jona- 
than N. Bowman; Kilbourn City, Wit.; Peter Geddes, Chica- 
go, Ill.; Selah Chamberlain, Cleveland, 0.; James Buell, John 
M. Burke, David Dows, Elias L. Frank, Walter S. Gurnee, Ju- 
lius Wadsworth, New York; F. A. Mueller, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. The new directors are Messrs. Plankinton, Tho ’ 
Bowman, Geddes, Burke and Dows, who succeed Mr. 8. 8. ad 
rill, of Milwaukee (General Manager of the road), Russell 
Sage, N. A. Cowdrey, James L. Garner, Levi P. Morton, and H. 
§. Taylor, of New York. The Mitchell party was entirely suc- 
cessful, as was generally expected. The boaid elected Alexander 
Mitchell, President; Julius Wadsworth, Vice-Presidcnt; S. 8. 
Merrill, General Manager. 

New Hampshire Railroad Commissioner.—None of the candi- 
dates haying received a majority of the popular vote at the re- 
cent election, the Legislature met in joint convention, at Con- 
cord, June 9, and elected Charles H. Powers, of Jafirey, Rail- 
road Commissioner. 


Dutchess & Columbia.—The officers of this read are: Jos. F. 
Joy, Receiver; C. L. Kimball, Superintendent; Justus E. Ralph, 
General Freight and Passenger Agent. ‘The Receiver’s office is 
at No. 61 Wall street, New York; the other offices at Fishkill, 
N. Y. 

New Jersey Midland.—Mr. Duane Searle is Master Mechanic. 


Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—Mr. W. D. Cowles 
has been appointed General Freight and Ticket agent, in place 
of Mr. Wm. Irving, appointed Superintendent. ° 

Oregon Central.—The new board of-directors, elected by a p 
of the stockholders, has chosen J. Gaston, President; C. H. 
Kimball, Secretary; J. L. Hallett, Superintendent. The old offi- 
cers refuse to recognize the authority of the new board. 


St. Pau & Pacific.—At the annual meeting, in St. Paul, 
Minn., June 8, the following directors were chosen: George L. 
Becker, D. 8. Breed, T. B. Campbell, F. R. Delano, E. B. Litch- 
field, E. C. Litchfield, Wm. Savage. 

Evansville, Terre Haute & Chicago.—At the annual meeting, 
in Terre Haute, Ind., June 8, the following directors were 
chosen: H. W. Beckwith, E. M. Burson, Josephus Collet, J. E. 
Martin, Claude Matthews, W. R. McKeen, C. Y. Patterson, 
Chauncy Rose, J. M. Smith. 


Sraigs & Schenectady.—At the annual meeting in Water- 
ford, N. Y., June 7, the following directors were chosen : George 
T. Cramer, A.de F. Gale, E. T. Gale, George M. Tibbetts, 
Joseph M. Warren, Stephen E. Warren, Troy, N. Y.; James M. 
Marvin, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Charles Cramer, Waterford, 
N. Y.; H. E. Lockwood, St. Albans, Vt. The road is leased to 
the Rensselaer & Saratoga and subleased to the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Company. 

Rensselaer & Saratoga.—At the annual meeting in Water- 
ford, N. Y., June 8, the following directors were chosen: George 
H. Cramer, James Forsyth, Joseph W. Fuller, E. T. Gale, Wm. 
Howard Hart, Wm. A. Shepard, George B. Warren, Joseph M. 
Warren, Thomas White, Troy, N. Y.; Isaac V. Baker, Comstock, 
me ¥:3 Charles Cramer, Waterford, N. Y.; W. H. Vanderbilt, 
New York; Thomas Dickson, Scranton, Pa. The road is 
leased to the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company. 

Chicago & Northwestern.—A blunder in “making up” last 
week put the most of the re-elected officers of this company 
under the head of ey ey & Ohio Canal, whose own proper 
officers occupy only the first four lines of the paragraph healed 
by its name. 

Memphis & Knoxville.—Hon. John C. Brown, Pulaski, Tenn., 
and L. B. Adams, Bolivar, Tenn., have been chosen directors in 
place of T. J. Davie, resigned and D. E. Wells, deceased. 

Red River Valley.—The board of directors of this new com- 


pony is as follows: George L. Becker, R. B. Galusha, P. H. 
elley, L. E. Reed, Gen. H. H. Sibley. 


PERSONAL. 


_ 











—Mr. George Young, formerly a well-known railroad man 
aid at one time Superintendent of the Dubuque and Sioux City 
Ruilroad, died in Lowell, Mass., June 8. 


_—It is reported that Mr. James F. Joy has given up his inten- 
tion of retiring from the presidency of the Michigan Central at 
- Suing election, and that he will then be a candidate for 
e-election. 


—Mr. A. H. Perry, formerly for several years Superintendent 

of the Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers Railroad, and recent) 
for several years General Superintendent of the Chesapeake 
Oaio road, has retired for the present from railroad manage- 
ment, and has taken up his residence in Springfield, Mass. 
,, ~ux-Gov. John B. Page, of Rutland, Vt., President of the 
tutland Railroad Company and a claimant of the presidency of 
tie Central Vermont, was married last week, at Winchester, 
N.H., to Miss Hattie E. Smith. Whatever opinion Governor 
-_ may have of the Smith famlly as railroad managers, he 
evidently approves of them from a household point of view. 
The new Mrs. Page, however, is not related to the St. Albans 
branch of the family. 

—Mr. W. G. Curtis, Assistant Superintendent of the Stockton 
& Copperopolis and Stockton & Visalia railroads was to be mar- 
ried in St. John’s Church, Stockton, Cal., June 15, to Miss 
Matie E. Burton. 

Peet Edward P. North, formerly Superintendent of the 
ouston & Great Northern Railroad, and recently engaged in 
Fprsrnment harbor works and_ river improvements north of St. 
ul, goes to Milwaukee to take charge of the harbor work 
horth of Milwaukee on the west side of Lake Michigan and 
south shore of Superior under Major H. M. Robert, of the 
rps of Engineers. , 
eae’: Gilead A. Smith, the London iron merchant who has 
ed for $3,000,000 in consequence of break down of the 


rdare Com i -in- 
“core ompany, is the brother-in-law of Mr. J. Edgar 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Flour and Grain Movement. 


Receipts and shi i 
pments for the week ending June 5 are re- 
Ported as follows, flour in barrels and grain in bushels: 








Flour; 
i 1875. 1874, Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Lake ports oceipts,.. kaeal 113,289 192,062 Dec. 18,768 16.7 
ments....... 102,476 10,587 - 8111 7.4 
Atlantic ports’ receipts... .... 198,529 212,691 “ 14162 6.7 
Take ports’ receipts....... . 1,229,976 2,287,177 “1,067,801 46.0 
in, shipments.......1,590,450 2,631,634 “ 1,041,184 40.0 
ports’ receipts...... 2,107,693 2,020,208 Inc. 87,485 4.3 
Lari of all kinds 
a Orta’ receipts......... 2,641,087 5,324,137  Dec.2,683,050 50.2 
Atlantic poe ipment........ 2,768,906 5,005,175 “* 2,236,269 44.7 
pelea receipts...... 3,535,413 3,625,060 “ 89,647 2.5 
fe ports’ grain ehi 4 
cent, went by rail in shipments during the week, 40.9 per 


year and 24 per cent. last year, when, 





year. 
. of a Buffalo shipments for the same week, 40 per cent. went | 
y rail. 
San Francisco wheat shipments for May and for the eleven 
months of the crop year ending May 31 were as follows (flour 











being reduced to wheat in the totals): 

Month of May: 1875. 1874. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Wheat, bushels....... -.- 810,167 508,000 Dec.. 197,833 39 
Flour, barrels........ 23,200 64,000 Dec.. 41,600 64% 

Totals, bushels 427,833 817,333 Dec.. 389,500 473, 

Crop year : - 1874-15. 1873-74. 

Wheat, bushels............ 14,364,667 11,896,500 Inc...2,468,167 20% 
Flour, barrels............- 444,400 587,700 Dec.. 143,300 24% 
Totals, bushels........ 16,583,667 14,834,833 Inc ..1,748,834 11h 


The falling off in flour was almost entirely in the exports to 
Great Britain, the trade with South and Central America, the 
Pacific islands and China remaining about the same. 


At Chicago for the week ending June 12 the receipts were 
44,543 barrels of flour and 903,409 bushels of grain of kinds 


est i enies the right of the 
Association to interfere in any manner with the business of the 


company. 

The fatest dispatches announce a general weakening of the 
—_ in the Schuylkill region and a partial resumption of 
work. : 
In the Wyoming region the Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Company’ 
men have surrendered and weg eed to go to work y the 
company’s terms, which were a reduction of 10 per cent. from 
the basis of 1874, with an increase of 3 per cent. when the 
wholesale price of coal at New York reaches $5.25 per ton; 6 per 
cent. at $5.50; 9 per cent. at $5.75; 12 per cent. at te. The com- 
pany employs in all over 10,000 men. 

Qoal Movement. 


; —e tonnages are reported as follows for the week ending 
une 5: 





this year against 36,785 barrels of flour and 1,881,104 bushels of 
grain last year; an increase of 22 per cent. in flour and a de- 
crease of 54 per cent. in grain. The shipments were 44,116 
barrels of flour and 1,895,270 bushels of grain this year and 
32,960 barrels of flour and 2,365,983 bushels of grain last year, 
an increase of 34 per cent. in flour and a decrease of 20 
cent. in grain. The shipments of grain were more than twice 
as great as the receipts, so that the great stock on hand has at 
last begun to diminish. 


Railroad Earvings. 


Earnings have been reported as follows : 








Year 1874: 1874. 1873. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Western & Atiantic...... $1,344,983 ........ ounsésenbehs. Shks 
Expenses ......+++005+ 810,285 cece cece § «—«_ssovecccccces ° 
Net earnings.......... $5U4,645 =... see 
Earnings per mile..... 9,745 ccvcccee ececcccesces 86 
Per cent. of expenses. . GD.BB 8 ccccccs §«—«._—=_—svvcvccccecs ecee 
Cin., Lafayette & Chicago $453,717 $381,225 Inc.. $72,492 19 
Expenses ........0.+5- 230,229 185,917 Inc... 44,312 23x 
Net earnings.......... $223,488 $195,308 Inc.. $28,180 14% 
Earnings per mile..... 6,050 5,033 Inc.. 967 19 
Per cent. of expenses. . 50.74 48.77 Inuc.. 197 4 








Year ending March 31: 1874-75. 1873-74. 

Manchester & Lawrence. $185,646 $177,083 Inc.. $6,563 3% 
EXpenses .....0+++00 82,528 76,580 Inc.. 6,948 7% 
Net earnings.......... $101,118 $100,503 Inc.. $6156 0% 
Karnings per mile..... 7,063 68.1 Inc.. 252 3% 
Per cent. of expenses. . 44.94 43.25 Inc.. 169 3% 
Four months ending April 30: 

1875. 1874. 

Union Pacific.... ......- $3,210,015 $2,750,686 Inc..$459,329 16% 
EXpenses......66 ceeee 1,574,589 1,555,362 Inc.. 10,227 1% 
Net earnings.......... $1,635,426 $1,195,324 Inc ..$440,102 36% 
Per cent, of expenses., 49.05 56.65 Dec.. 7.60 13% 


Month of April: 
Atchison, Topeka & San- 



































$8 HO... cccccce socece $112,474 $114,245 Dec.. $1,771 1% 
Expenses..........+++ 60,766 47,511 Inmc.. 38,265 7 
Net earnings........ $61,708 $66,734 Dec.. $5,026 74 
Per cent. of expenses... 45.14 41.59 Inc.. 3.55 6844 
Denver & Rio Grande.... 32,162 29,673 Inc... 2,489 8% 
EXpenses........0eeeee 18,029 14,980 Inc... 3,049 20% 
Net earnings....... $14,133 $14,693 Dec.. $500 3% 
Earnings per mile..... 268 247 «Inc.. 21 8% 
Per cent. of expenses. . 56.06 50.48 Inc... °~5.58 Il 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw 105,d71 ° 94,569 Inc... 11,802 12 
EXpenses...... 2+ 0008 100,328 = caeeeeee eocccccecccccs cove 
Net earnings........ BGE,5AS —cccceeee vvveccccccvers cece 
Per cent. of expenses.. 94.76 eoccccce seeccccccececs coos 
Union Pacific............ 1,095,514 $834,955 Inc .. $260,859 31% 
EXpCNses......0+ ceeeee 530,340 453,366 Inc.. 176,974 17 
Net earnings........ $565,474 $381,589 Inc.. $183,885 46% 
Per cent. of expenses.. 48.30 54.29 Dec.. 6.99 11 
Month of May: 
Baltimore & Ohio....... $1,320,494 $1,226,010 Inc.. $94,484 7% 
Central Pacific.......... 1,797,000 1,311,698 Inc.. 406,302 37 
Chi., Dan. & Vincennes. 55,102 41,646 Inc.. 13,536 32% 
Denver & Rio Grande... 35,630 36,2438 + Dec.. 613 1% 
Illinois Central ......... 684,764 621,018 Dec.. 36,249 5% 
Ind., Cin. & Lafayette... 138,327 144,872 Dec.. 6,645 44 
Int. & Great Northern... 80,858 70,698 Inc.. 10,160 14% 
Kansas Pacific .......... 289,706 316,647 Dec 26,941 8% 
St. Louis, Alt. & T. H.— 
main line. 73,467 91,651 Dec.. 18,184 19% 
bed os branches.. 38,980 40,867 Dec... 1, 4% 
St.Louis, Iron Mt.& So.. 264,446 244,894 Inc.. 19,552 8 
Union Pacific ........++++ 1,214,668 910,065 Inc.. . 33% 
Tol., Peoria & Warsaw... 91,543 93,346 Dec... 1,803 2 
Expenses .......++++++ BURFAE ccccccces ‘sn ccccccoveece see 
Deficiency........ esos $20,204 ccvccecee eeee 
Per cent. of expenses. UBB cccccccce eoccccccce 
Two weeks ending May 28 : 
Great Western.......... £32,651 £40,078 Dec.. £7,427 18% 
Two weeks ending May 29 : 
Grand Trunk ........... £69,500 £77,700 Dec.. £8,200 10% 


The Delaware Fruit Traffic. 

The Delaware fruit season has fairly begun, and last week 
as many as 28 car-loads of strawberries day were sent up 
from Delaware and the eastern shore of Maryland, each car 
carrying about 10,000 quarts. ; 

It is stated that arrangements are being made to forward 
800 car-loads | over the Delaware Railroad during the peach 
season. This will require the use of about 900 cars. It is also 
reported that the freight on fruit from the lower Peninsula to 
New York will be reduced from $102.50 per car, last season’s 

rice, to about $70 per car. Taking a car-load at 10 tons, 

ough the actual weight of fruit carried is, we believe, less, 
the rate of $102.50 per car from Clayton to Jersey City is 6.6 
cents perton per mile. In considering the justice of this rate 
it must be remembered that it includes the return of the car 
with the empty packages; that the fruit cars must be specially 
prepared for the service; that the trains are run at a higher 
rate of speed than ordinary freight, and that the season is a 
comparatively short one. 


Steamship Rates. ' 

The long continued contest of the New York and Liverpool 
lines has been settled on a basis which recognizes a difference 
between the fast and slow lines, the Nationa] and Williams & 
Guion being classed together in the latter. Steerage rates to 
New York are to be five —— by the fast lines and not more 
than 5 cent. less by the slow ones, making a difference of 
about $1.50 in favor of the slow lines. Cabin passage rates are to 
be made by each company to suit itself, as heretofore. Freights 
from Liverpool to New York are to be 40 shillings per ton 
for fine goods, 20 shillings for rough goods, 12s. 6d. for weight 
oot, and 7s. 6d. for crates. Five per cent primage will be al- 
‘owed to the slow lines and 10 per cent. to the fast ones. 


The Anthracite Miners’ Strike. | a 

Mr. F. B. Gowen, President e Philadelphia & Reading, 
has declined to hold a conference with a delegation from the 
Miners’ Association as to the rate of wages, as he is not a mem- 


1875. 1874. Inc. or Dec. P.c, 
Anthracite.............. . 308,818 432,543 123,725 28 5 
Semi-bituminous, Broad 
~—— Clearfield...... 13,031 ececce 
Cumberland ....... ...... OB ss ccccee 
Bitumi ‘ Pococee " se Le 
ad Western Pa 11,414 . © = waeeee 
ed est Va...... 4,700 ° . 
Coke, Western Pa.......... 5,498 eeccee 


The annual report of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal gives the 
—e the tonnage of the canal for the year ending De- 
cember 31: 





1874. 1873. Inc. or Dec, P.c, 

Cumberland ......... 770,650 779,008 Dec. 8,358 1% 
Gas C081 ...ccocccccce 65,642 18,497 Inc. 47,145 24% 
Totals.......... 836,292 797,505 Inc, 38,787 4% 


The number of boats cleared from Cumberland during the 
season of navigation was 7,378. 

The coal traffic of the Pennsylvania Railroad and branches 
for the fourth week in May was as follows: 


Anthracite, tons........... Coevccccccccccec cc cceces cecesecccece 30,570 
TRAGIC. 000 ccc ccsccccccccccoccese ce ccececcsceecccooccs cece 58,629 
OED. occ ccccccccccoccccecccccescoccocscesooe 9000. enensesennes 15,325 

BROOM, 6:0.0.0:000000000000060000004000060000 60b6020600000008 104,524 


For the last three days of May the tonnage was: coal, all 
kinds, 30,643; coke, 5,499; total, 36,142 tons, 

The shipments from the Blossburg coal region over the Cor- 
ning, Cowanesque & Antrim Railroad for May and for the year 


were as follows: 

1875, 1874. Decrease. P. o. 
Month of Ma@y........-secsecseeesees 54,338 99,115 44,777 45% 
Five months ending May 31......... 154,689 =... .. eceeee, cece 


Lake Traffic. 


Wheat from Chicago to Buffalo had been taken within a 
week at 2% and corn at 2% cents per bushel. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

At a special meeting in Baltimore, June 15, the stockholders 
voted to approve the agreement heretofore made for the pur- 
chase of the interest in the Pittsburgh, a & Baltimore 
road held by ~ city od en + $1,000, . That interest 
is represented by second-mortgage sand unpaid coupon 
and cmneente to about $2,387,000" = ditt 

Two additional tracks have been completed from Piedmont 
to Keyser, W. Va., five miles. At Keyser avery large yard is 
being laid out and it will be made the -- distributing point 
both for the Cumberland coal] traffic and for the cars carr 
the western traflic. The yard will be over a mile long and wi 


enough for 14 side tracks its whole length. A round-house to 
hold 44 engines has just been compioted, and extensive stock 
yards have also been built. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the directors, held June 9, 
Mr. Garrett made a long address. He said that the earnings of 
the road for May showed an increase of $94,484, of which $89,056 
was derived from the new Chicago Division. The revenue 
from the Washington Branch showed a decrease of 
only $3,568, a gratifying result, when it is remem- 
bered that the fare tween Baltimore and Wash- 
ington was maintained at the old rate, $1.20, while the Balti- 
more & Potomac had reduced it to 50 cents. He called atten- 
tion to the many improvements in progress at Keyser, at New- 
ark, and on the Chicago Division. The shipping business at 
Baltimore was inaventing: largely, and plans were — re- 

ed for an additional steams ip pier at Locust Point. p 
ion was called to the exceedingly varied nature of the compa- 
— tp traffic. bitte on ae - 
respect to the credit of the com r. Garrett men- 
tioned the aid which it had extended to the Marietta & Cincin- 
nati and the Connellsville Companies. By that aid the floating 
debt of those roads had been paid off and they had been re- 
lieved from all embariassments. The Marietta & Cin- 
cinnati had been enabled to complete the important 
works in progress for improving its line, and for ex- 
tending it into Cincinnati. e credit of the Baltimore & Ohio 
had been assailed in every ——_ way; it had been asserted 
that its paper was flooding the New York money market, when 
in fact large loans had been offered at low rates of interest and 
declined, the company not needing the money. 

Mr. Garrett said, as the result of a personal examination, 
that the Company’s lines were all in most excellent condition. 
He referred to the o tion encountered at various ts 
while the Chicago ion was in ——- and to ces 
resorted to in order to prevent it securing t ac- 
commodations in Chicago. He also referred to the ble 


about sending the postal cars ti h to New York and 
said that the only result had been to give the le of Balti- 
more a new accommodation in the form of an onal double 


daily line of postal cars to Washington. He also referred to 
the continuance of the regular dividends and ta he patios 
increase of the — fund, showing the careful economi- 
cal management of the company and its sound financial condi- 
tion. 

Auction Sales of Railroad Securities. 

At auction in New York, June 9, the following prices were 
obtained: Paterson & Hudson River s' divid n- 
teed by the Erie, 97 to 100%; Paterson & po stock, divi- 
dends guaranteed by the , 717% to 86%; Toledo, Wabash & 
Western preferred, 11; St. Paul & Pacific first mortgage, 37%4; 
Iowa Midland first mortgage [-y~ by Chicago NortL- 
western, 79 to 80; Winona Bt. Peter first mortgage, guaran- 
teed by Chicago & Northwestern, 80. 

The Railroad War. 

At the moins in Baltimore, June 16, the Baltimore & Ohio 
directors ratified the com #e eement with a > 
amendment which, it was believed, would be acceptable to the 
Pennsylvania board. 

A Philadelphia dispatch of the same date says: ‘It is under- 
stood that the agreement between the Pennsylvania and Balti- 
more & Ohio Companies is for a period of ten years, 
the companies to agree upon moderate rates between all com- 
peting points, which will be maintained . 

« resolution of the 


e contract can only be termina 
special committee is to be a ted by 
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arrangement, and with power to adjust all complaints between 
the two companies. 

“The oe Railroad Company opens its lines be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad on the same terms that it gives other connecting 
roads at Philadelphia. 

“This agreement, it is believed, will be of a permanent char- 
acter. It is understood the details of the agreement will not 
be published.” 

It is said that the credit of bringing about a final agreement 
was largely due to Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, of the banking 


house of Drexel & Co., who is a personal friend of Mr. Garrett | 


and Mr. Scott, and whose banking house has intimate business 
relations with both companies. 

The Pennsylvania board at its mecting June 16, also ratified 
the agreement. 


Tlannibal & St. Joseph. 

The Missouri Supreme Court has just given its decision in 
the suit of the State against this company, to recover taxes due 
for 1872. The company resisted payment on the ground that 
the taxes were assessed by the special board of equalization 
andina manner different from that provided in its charter. 
‘Che lower court sustained the company and the State appealed. 
The Supreme Court now reverses the previous judgment and 
decides in favor of the State. It is held that the assessment of 
taxes by the new board is only different from the method laid 
down in the charter in form and the difference is not sufficient 
to make a breach of contract. Should an excessive valuation 
be put upon the property, an appropriate remedy is provided. 
Red River Valley. 


This company has filed articles of association in Minnesota. 
Its purpose is to build a line from Breckenridge, Minn., north- 
ward down the Red River to Glyndon, with such branch lines 
as may be decided on. ‘The capital stock is to be $500,000, and 
the corporators are all connected with the St. Paul & Pacitic. 


Pittsburgh, Oincinnati & St. Louis. 

In the United States Circuit Court in Chicago, Mr. Martin 
Andrews has brought suit to recover arrears of interest on 
$147,000 third-mortgage bonds of the old Steubenville & Indiana 
Company, afterwards merged in this company. Mr. Andrews 
alleges that when the Steubenville & Indiana was reorganized 
he agreed to accept new bonds for his old ones and stock for 
the overdue coupons. The exchange of bonds was made, but 
he has never received the stock as agreed, and hence brings 
suit to recover. 


Ohicago, Danville & Vino nnes. 


In the United States Circuit Court in Chicago, June 11, a 
motion was made to consolidate the foreclosure suit begun by 
Stephen Osgood and others with that begun by the trustees, 
Messrs. Fosdick and Fish. The Osgood suit is that originally 
begun in the State Court and subsequently trausferred. ‘The 
matter was postponed to June 18. 


A Proposed Southern Railroad Agreement. 


A circular has been issued addressed to Southern railroad man- 
agers which urges upon them the necessity of doing something to 
remedy the evils brought about by the excessive competition of 
the various Southern lines, which has already thrown a number of 
companies into bankruptcy, and threatens to ruin more. ‘he 
circular, to which no names are appended, covers a proposed 
form of agreement which is, briefly, as follows: 

1. The formation of a convention of one representative of 
each road, which shal] elect three Commissioners and prescribe 
their duties and compensation. 

2. The Commissioners to establish through rates between 
competing points, to determine prorating distances to be al- 
lowed wanes lines, percentages to be allowed, arbitrary charges 
for terminal expenses, transfers, etc., and to have a general su- 
pervision of all business. 

3. Officers of companies violating the rules and underbid- 
os on rates shall be punished as the Commissioners may de- 
cide. 

4, Commissioners to have a general oflice in some city where 
one of them shall reside, and to be authorized to employ 
clerks. 

5. They are to co-operate with other Eastern and Western 
bodies when required. 

6. Companies to agree to exact established rates from con- 
necting lines and to accept no lower rates than those agreed on. 
Through business to be cut off, as far as possible, from any line 
violating the agreement. 

7. The Commissioners to have authority to abolish all out- 
side agencies and to establish an agent wherever they may 
deem best. 

8. Each company may protect its local traffic from competing 
lines, by charging local rates to mesing points. 

9. existing contracts to be submitted to the Commission. 

10. In case of disagreement by the Commission a reference 
may be made to the Convention, and a decision of the major- 
ity of that body shall be final. 

11; Vacancies in the Commission to be filled by the Conven- 
tion. 

12. Agreement to be modified by a two-thirds vote of the Con- 
vention. 

13. Companies refusing to join to be refused recognition as 
far as ble. 

14. The number of votes to be cast by each company in con- 
vention to be determined by the miles of prorating distance it 
a 

t is suggested that companies willing to join ina call for a 
convention write to some prominent railroad man, and Col. L. 
P. Grant, of Atlanta, is named as a suitable person. 

Erie. 

The Farmers’ Loan & Trust wong oo | 
tee under certain mortgages, has filed an answer in the Erie 
suit, setting forth its interest in the proceedings as such trus- 
tee. The Court made an order extending the receivership to 
cover the trusts represented. Similar orders have been granted 


of New York, as trus- 


on ——— of the trustees under the fifth and supplemental 
mortgages. - 
The order appointing Mr. Jewett Receiver in New 


Jersey specifies that nothing in it shall be construed to impair 
the right of the State authorities to enforce the payment of the 
taxes now due and unpaid. It is also provided that any person 
or corporation having a contract with the neers may file an 
independent bill in the suit, and, if entitled thereto, may re- 
ceive such relief by injunction or otherwise as the case may re- 
quire. 


Atlantic & Great Western. 


Mr. James McHenry’s plan of reorganization was accompa- 
nied by a short circular to the holders of securities, urging the 
merits of his plan and setting forth the improved prospects of 
the road under a stable management and with a changed 
gauge: Mr. McHenry says that he has finally abandoned his 

ong cherished policy of a close alliance with the Erie, owing 
mainly to the fact that he finds it impossible to make any con- 
tract which will bind that company. 

Mr. James B. Hodgskin, formerly Treasurer, and at one time 
General Manager of this company, has written and published a 
letter with reference to the charges of misrepresentation which 
were contained or at least implied in that portion of Mr. Jew- 
ett’s late sopett which referred to the lease of this road by the 
Erie. Mr. Hodgskin, while admitting that Mr. McHenry, in 
London, persistently misrepresented the amount of the net 
earnings of the road in = of a protest from the American 
directors, insists that a and fair statement was made to the 
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ofticers of the Erie, and that he himself placed in President 
he si hands a complete statement taken from the Auditor’s 
ooks. 

Mr. Hodgskin says that the lease was not advocated by the | 
directors of the Atlantic & Great Western, and that the geu- 
eral policy of that company and many of the acts leading to its 
second bankruptcy were forced upon it by the Erie, the pur- 
chases of Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
stock being instanced. 

Mr. Hodgskin. in his connection with the Atlantic & Great 
Western and the United States Rolling Stock Company, has 
been known as a capable and honest officer, and his words are 
entitled to consideration. 


Boston & Albany. 

Extensive arrangements have been made to accommodate 
the enormous passenger traffic to and from Boston on the day 
of the Bunker Hill Centennial, which was to take place June 
17. Alarge number of cars were borrowed from connectin, 
lines ; the Boston yard was entirely cleared of freight cars, an 
no freight trains were to be run east of Worcester on that day. 
Arrangements had been made to dispatch parsenger trains 
from Boston in the evening as fast as they could be filled, every 
available car and engine being in readiness. At the recent 
celebrations at Concord and Lexington, the railroads failed en- 
tirely to accommodate the travel, and the Boston & Albany 
people have taken all possible steps to avoid a similar trouble. 


Missouri Railroad Law. 

The Missouri Railroad Commissioners have issued a circular 
calling attention to the provisions of the law and to their pur- 
pose of enforcing it. The rates on passenger travel and on the 
seven special classes of freight specified in the body of the law 
are fixed by the law itself, as heretofore noted. The rates on 
the four general classes of freight were left to the discretion of 
the Commissioners, and they give notice that they have 
decided to allow no rates higher than those which were in force 
on the respective roads March 29, 1875. 

It is understood that most if not all of the companies will 
contest the enforcement of the law. 

Meetings. 

The following companies will hold their annual meetings at 
the times and places given: 

Michigan Central, in Detroit, Mich., June 28. 

Erie, at the office in New York, July 13, at 10 a. m. 
Mividends. : ; 

Dividends have been declared by the following companies: 

New York Central & Hudson River, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
payable July 15. 

New York & Harlem (leased by New York Central & Hudson 

liver), 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable July 1. 

i Western Union Telegraph, 2 per cent., quarterly, payable 
uly 15. 
American Express, $3 per share, semi-annual, payable July 


15. 

Wells, Fargo & Co. Express, 4 per cent, semi-annual, payable 
July 15. 

Central Ohio (leased by Baltimore & Ohio), 3 per cent., semi- 
annual, payable June 23. 

Fitchburg, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable July 1. 


The Proposed Conference of Railroad Commissioners. 

The Dinvis Railroad Commissioners have approved of the 
call for a general meeting of all the railroad commissioners of 
the United States. 

Memphis & Little Rock. 

The property known as the navy-yard property in Memphis, 
Tenn., having been sold, notice is given to all holders of bonds 
of this company secured on that property that they must file 
and prove their claims on or before July 10, with Edmund A. 
Cole, Clerk of the First Chancery Court at Memphis, Tenn. 
Failing to do so they will be barred from all share in the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. 


Yardmaster’s Mutual Benefit Association. 

The first annual convention was held in Buffalo, N. Y., June 9 
and lasted threedays. The association was reported in a flour- 
ishing condition, with a membership of 131, which is rapidly 
increasing. The convention transacted a large amount of 
routine business and made some amendments to the constitu- 
tion. The proceedings were pleasantly closed by an excursion 
to Niagara Falls and a dinner. 


Tyler Tap. 
A force of 200 men is now at work on the grading of this 


road and are expected to have 10 miles out from Tyler, Tex., 
completed shortly. 


Illinois Railroad Taxation. 

The Attorney-General has taken a power of attorney from the 
twenty collectors of counties along the Chicago & Alton road 
to sign —— bonds to the United States Supreme Court in 
case the Federal court should decide the pending tax cases 
against the collectors. The hearing on the injunction will be 
this month in the Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis railroad 
case. The hearing of the rig = case of Sheriff Bridges, for 
levying on a train at White Hall, was to come on at Chicago 
on the 15th, and the Attorney-General was to argue for the 
collector in person. The Green County board has passed an 
order to Collector Bridges to follow up the cases against both 
railroads even to the United States Supreme Court, if advised 
by the Attorney-General, and the county would assume all 
liability and expense. 

The New York Olassification Bill. 

Governor Tilden has approved the bill passed by the New 
York Legislature which provides for the classification of direc- 
tors and the election of a part only of the board each year, pro- 
vided stockholders decide so to do. It also allows New York 
companies to hold and work coal lands in other States, and re- 

»eals the law which prohibits any director or officer of the 
ew York Central & Hudson River or the New York & Harlem 
from becoming a director or officer of the Erie. 


Chesapeake & Ohio. 

It is reported that at this present time a bill for foreclosure 
has been drawn and an application for a Receiver, and that is 
now in Richmond, to be used upon telegrams to a lawyer there. 

It is also reported that there is much discontent among bond- 
pm ye _and that many of them would support and approve 
such action. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 

Inthe case of Chouteau my Allen the Missouri Circuit 
Court has decided in favor of this company and Mr. Thomas 
Allen, a case affecting a large body of land in Southern Missouri. 
The lands are part of the grant made to the original Cairo & 
Fulton Company, which was sold out by the State in 1866. Just 
before the war Gen. son Braynan, then President of 
that company, prepared bonds for issue to contractors 
These bonds, it was claimed, were never really issued, but 
were scattered or stolen during the first military operations in 
Missouri.. A number of them came into the hands of Mr. 
Chouteau and others, who sued to enforce alien on the land 
grant. The Court has now decided against the validity of the 
old bonds. The lands affected by the suit were over 400,000 
acres. 


Tennessee & Pacific. 
The Wilson (Tenn.) County Court has appointed an attorney 








to make a thorough investigation of the affairs of the company, 


oe ee into the legality of the county bonds issued to the 
road, 

The last installment, $150,000, of the purchase money due the 
State must be — in August. The Governor has intimated 
that he will take immediate steps to foreclose, unless the 
amount is punctually paid. 


New York, West Shore & Chic.go, 

The New York Supreme Court having caption’ Livingston 
Lansing Receiver, he gives notice that proof of all outstanding 
debts, and also copies of all contracts yet unfulfilled, must be 
lodged with him at the office of Emott, Burnett & Hammond, 
No. 120 Broadway, New York, on or before August 5. 


Waynesburg & Washington. 


This company advertises for proposals for grading the road 
from Waynesburg, Pa., to Washington. 


Memphis & Knoxville. 

At a recent meeting the directors of this company authorized 
the Executive Committee to let the grading of the road be- 
tween Pulaski, Tenn., to Lawrenceburg, also from Pulaski to 
Fayetteville, and from Lawrenceburg to Henderson, as soon ag 
the subscriptions along the line reach an amount sufficient to 
pay for the grading and bridging. The President was also in- 
structed to ask a subscription from Wayne County. 

Kansas City & Memphis. 

The resumption of work on this road has been delayed by s 

suit brought by John O’Day and H. C. Young, former con- 


—- to recover balances due them for work done upon the 
road, 


Corning, Oowanesque & Antrim. 

It is reported that the Fall Brook Coal Company, which owns 
this road, will extend it from Corning, N. Y., northward to the 
New York Central at Geneva. 


Legington & St. Louis. 

In the suit of H. B. Hamilton, Assignee in Bankruptcy of 
this company, against the Pacific, of Missouri, and the Atlantic 
& Pacific companies, Messrs. H. Flanagan and Louis Schmidt, 
Masters in Chancery appointed by the United States District 
Court, have been taking testimony. The suit grows out of a 
contract made by the Missouri Pacific Company with the Lex- 
ington & St. Louis in 1870, by which the former agreed to iron 
the road-bed, build depots, bridges, etc., and equip the road 52 
miles long, and in consideration thereof the Pacific Company 
was to have a lease of the Lexington & St. Louis Railroad ee 
—_ of 30 years, and to receive $910,000 stock of the latter 
road, 

Aside from the large amount of stock involved, the Masters 
in Chancery will also report upon claims upon the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad for a certain per cent. of the earnings of the 
said Lexington Branch, while being operated under the lease, 
The case presents several complex law points, and both parties 
are represented by attorneys. 


Vermont & Oanada. 

The temporary injunction heretofore granted restrains the 
directors from distributing to the stockholders the new bonds 
received from the Central Vermont Company in payment for 
the road, unless the Vermont & Canada Company shall pro- 
ceed to make good its guarantee on the 8 per cent. bonds of 
the Vermont Central. The suit was brought by some holders 
of those bonds, and a further hearing was to have been had 
this week. It is said that the Central Vermont has not made 
a interest payment due June 1, the excuse being this injune- 
tion. 


Fond du Lac, Amboy & Peoria. 

A company known as the Fond du Lac & Whitewater has 
been consolidated with this and the necessary papers have been 
filed. The capital stock is to be $2,000,000; the road to be 
built, from Fond du Lac, Wis., to Peoria, iil, with branches to 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 


United States Rolling Stock Company. 

This company has decided to locate shops at Urbana, 0., 50 
acres of land having been donated by citizens of that place. A 
large storage yard is to be laid out and built at once, for the 
keeping of cars and engines. 

Pacific Mail. 

A meeting of the directors was held in New York, June 12, 
when the question of raising sufficient funds to meet maturing 
installments of $1,150,000 to be paid on the three iron steam- 
ers now in course of building, as well as to settle the Panama 
loan of $500,000, was discussed at considerable length. The 
matter was ultimately referred to the Executive Committee 
with full power. 


Northern Pacific. 

A Washington dispatch, dated June 14, says: ‘‘ A meeting of 
the bondholders of the Northern Pacific Railroad was held this 
afternoon, and was presided over by Dr. J. E. Snodgrass, The 
feeling seemed to be opposed to the proposition of the Living- 
ston Committee, and in favor of oath a modification of Judge 
Blatchford’s order for the sale and distribution as shall be more 
favorable to the bondholders. Final action will be taken on 
Friday evening. The meeting to-day was large in number 
representation in bonds.” 


Western & Atlantic. 
In a letter to an Augusta (Ga.) paper Mr. E. W. Cole, Presi- 
dent of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Company, say8 
that the net balance remaining to the lessees of this road last 
year, after paying the rental ($300,000) to the State of Georgia, 
was 3234,647.86. Of this sum $92,000 was paid on the coupons 
of the income bonds, and the balance was applied to the pay- 
ment of the indebtedness of the company, which was incurr 
for equipment and construction during the first three years of 
the lease. The company is still in debt about $130,000. As 
the charter made no provision for stocking the lease, 
but simply divided it into shares, the income bonds were 
issued to stand in the place of stock, with no 
ty for the payment of either principal or interest, unless 
money was made out of the income of the road. Nota ee 
was paid to any stockholder for the first three years of the 
lease, and the money was borrowed with which the coupons 
were paid the fourth year. In other words, the company was 
indebted over $130,000 for borrowed money to equip and 
the road when it paid $92,000 of the coupons on the income 
bonds. If it had paid debts for borrowed money before it paid 
the amount of coupons above mentioned, not a do we pr 
have been received by any lessee the fourth year of the san, 
the debt at the beginning of the fifth year would have 
about $40,000. But, as the lessees were impatient to $0,000 
something, it was decided to carry the debt of over $130, 
and pay the $92,000 on income bonds. Thisis the whole =) 
paid to the lessees for the first four years, and is just $1, oe 
annum for each of the 23 shares into which the lease wae 
vided. 
St. Paul & Pacific. 

Our Amsterdam correspondent writes : 
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They need to be bought slowly and continuously, and can give 
American importers an enormous profit. ; 

“Likewise the St. Vincent and Brainerd Extension bonds of 
this company must yield buyers a large profit. The price of the 7 
per cent. mortgage bonds is about 7 here, though a new com- 

ny to be incorporated in Minnesota offered $3,000,000 cash 

or the road as it is, while the issue of bonds is $10,000,000, and 
their value after deducting the floating debt will be more than 
30 per cent.” 


Denver & Rio Grande. 

Writing from Amsterdam on the 30th of May a correspondent 
says: “Denver & Rio Grande 7 per cent. bonds reacted from 
50 to 454%. A company is incorporated in Paris selling these 
bonds at prices much higher than these quotations, but guar- 
anteeing the payment of coupons on the bonds ht from 
them. This scheme (not including the bonds sold on the Stock 
Exchange) the knowledge that the paid in capital of this com- 

any is only one million francs, pol most of all, the fact that 
President Palmer had not for some months since published any 
announcement of the usual deposit for the payment of coupons, 
caused these bonds to fall faster and faster day after day.’ 

New Haven, Middletown & Willimantic. 

A meeting of the first-mortgage bondholders is to be held in 
Middletown, Conn., June 24, at 2 p. m., to complete the organi- 
zation of the Boston & New York Air Line Railroad Company, 


which has just been chartered by the Connecticut Legislature 
to take this road. 


Gilman, Olinton & Springfield. 

The annual meeting was announced to take place in Spring- 
field, Il., June 8, and on the morning of that day a number of 
private stockholders, owning 4,020 shares, assembled and elect- 
eda full board, notwithstanding the fact that the board elected 
last year was classified, in accordance with the law, to 
serve one, two and three years. An injunction was 
served on the Morgan Improvement Company and 
its representatives to prevent them from voting on the 14,000 
shares owned by that company. The validity of that stock is 
in question in the suit now pending inthe Illinois Supreme 
Court, and the action of that court will probably decide whether 
the action of the stockholders at this election is valid. 


Davenport & St. Paul. 


Mr. A. C. Fulton, of Davenport, Ia., has offered to build the 
extension of this road from Pine Hill into the city of Davenport 
- $144,287, the estimate to cover everything, including right 
of way. 


New York & Long Branch. 


The track is.laid to Long Branch, and a train has passed over 
the whole road. The ballasting and trimming 7 is bein 
rapidly completed, and trains will begin to run regularly abou 
June 20, or shortly afterwards. 

The new'road leaves the Central Railroad of New Jersey at 

Elizabethport, 10?4 miles from Jersey City, and then runs a 
little west of south, 12 miles, to Perth Amboy, where it crosses 
the Raritan River on a bridge which has been the subject of 
much litigation and delay to the construction of the road. 
After crossing the river to South Amboy it takes a sharp turn 
and runs east by south through Middletown and Red Bank to 
Long Branch. It is 34 miles long, making the whole distance 
from Jersey City to Long Branch 44% miles, or some 13 
miles longer than the old route by steamboat to Sandy Hook 
and thence by New Jersey Southern to Long Branch. e new 
line will doubtless secure a share of the very large summer 
travel between New York and Long Branch, although most 
people will probably continue to prefer the old route with its 
arge proportion of steamboat travel. There is not likely to be 
any very sharp competition, and the two lines will probably 
work harmoniously, the more so as ex-Chancellor Williamson, 
of New Jersey, who is trustee in possession of the New Jersey 
Southern, is also a director of the Central of New 
Jersey, which company leases and operates the new line. 

The bridge over the Raritan River, which was built by the 
Keystone Bridge Company, has a draw-span 427 feet long, giv- 
ing two clear openings of two hundred feet each. This large 
opening was made necessary by the peculiar commerce of the 
Raritan, which is in large part made up of tows of canal boats 
from the Delaware & Raritan Canal. 


Syracuse Northern. 


The Oswego (N. Y.) Palladium says: ‘‘ In the Supreme Court, 
special term, held here June 8, Hon. George N. Kennedy, of Syr- 
acuse, in behalf of the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Rail- 
road Company, judgment creditors (by default, execution re- 
turned unsatisfied), made a motion for the appointment of a 
teceiver for the Syracuse Northern Railroad. Attorney Gene- 
ral Pratt, in behalf of the city of Syracuse and other stock- 
holders, resisted the motion. The unsatisfied execution and 
alleged insolvency of the company were the main grounds of 
the application and the resistance was based mainly on allega- 
tions of fraud and collusion on the part of the directors, such 
&8 were raised before Judge Hardin in September last, when he 
carefully examined the subject and granted an order allowing 
the city of Syracuse and the towns, as stockholders, to become 

rties in defense in the suit for mortgage foreclosure which 

as been tried at great length before Hon. Albertus Perry, ref- 
eree in this city. Judge Hardin ruled that the stockholders 
should be heard in the matter and gave an order for a hearing 
at Lowville next week.” 


Milwaukee & Northern. 

The Milwaukee News says: ‘The Milwaukee & Northern 
and the Wisconsin Central companies have executed a supple- 
mentary agreement, ending all controversies that have arisen 
under the lease of the Milwaukee & Northern to the Wisconsin 
Central. The settlement is made with the sanction of the trus- 
tees of the Northern Company’s bonds and insures the posses- 
sion of the line by the Central Company.” 

Eastern Shore. 

A meeting of the Sestmastgnes bondholders was held in 
Philadelphia, June 9, when Hon. George R. Dennis presented a 
report, e operations of the road from December 1, 1869, to 
April 30, 1875, five years and five months, were: 

Farnings ($11,662 per mile) 


EE RADE OIE $443,905.37 
EE EGE LEIA EES, 300,779.48 
Net earnings ($3,766 per mile).............0-scceceececeees $143,125.89 


The net earnings had been used to ay debts incurred, leav- 
® balance on hand, ion 30, of $6,816.20. The receipts last 
year were $21,593.64 less than the previous year, which was oc- 
casioned by loss of through freight from Norfolk and the fail- 
ure of the fruit crop. e prospects this year are better. 
the last ten days over car-loads of strawberries 
over the road, and a fine h business is anticipated. 
¢ hotel on the Atlantic coast, in Worcester County, Md., has 
7 ede pleted, and will be ready to accommodate 250 gut 
yl. Arrangements are being made to construct a bridge 
be ante in length across the Narrows, so that passengers 
nded at the hotel on the beach. ‘As the beach is equal to 
y other on the Atlantic coast and the surf-bathing fine, it is 
ted it will increase the passenger travel over the road. 
fangements have been made by the Eastern Shore Railway, 
—_ Shore Steamboat Company, and the Wicomico & 
Pocomo! Railroad, for a direct line from Baltimore. 
Use of $31,923.29 have been paid in the last five years for the 
} ae and the report recommended the purchase of cars 
company There is $5,251.54 due on the floating debt of the 
» Which has been arranged by notes payable in 1876 





and 1877. Thereis another amount of $2,154.88 outstanding 
$30,000 due the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad 
Company and $216,000 overdue coupons on $400,000 first-mort- 
gage bonds up to January 1, 1875. 

€ report was approved, and a committee was appointed to 
purchase 40 additional cars for the road. 


The Railroad War. 


A conference was held in New York, June 11, between 
Messrs. Scott, Cassatt and Green, of the Pennsylvania, and 
Vice-President King, of the Baltimore & Ohio. The session 
lasted through the greater part of the day, and was, of course, 
——, though it was understood that the differences between 

he two a were being discussed. After the meeting 
Mr. King authorized this statement to be made: 

‘Executive officers of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad companies have been in session in New York 
to-day discussing the points of difference, actual or supposed, 
between their respective companies. The meeting has been 
most harmonious, and a basis for a permanent arrangement 
between the companies will be submitted to their respective 
boards of directors within the next ten days.” 

Mr. King said that they had decided, out of courtesy, not to 
communicate anything further in regard to the results of the 
conference until after the directors of the companies had taken 
action in the matter. As to what their action would be he 
could not, he said, state what twenty or thirty men would de- 
cide upon, but he had no hesitation in saying that he thought 
they would approve of the arrangement proposed — 
and the gentlemen representing the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mr. Scott also made a similar statement, to the effect that a 
basis had been agreed upon, but could not be made public until 
the boards of directors of both companies had passed upon it. 
It is not known with which party the invitation to a conference 
—— 

Itis said that the agreement presides for the maintaining of 
uniform rates and for the use of the Pennsylvania line to New 
York by the Baltimore & Ohio on the same terms as formerly; 
and fora committee from each board to have general super- 
vision of all complaints made of violation of the agreements. 
The directors of both companies were to hold specia. ——- 
June 16, to vote on the agreement. The text of it was to be 
made public afterwards. 


Baltimore & Drum Point. 


At the annual meeting in Baltimore, June 2, the President 
reported that the total receipts had been $194,159, all of which 
had been expended. There are unpaid subscriptions amount- 
ing to $658, of which it is believed $513,480 are good. The 
Annapolis & Eik Ridge Company can add $100,000 to this. The 
county boards of Calvert and Anne Arundel have thus far re- 
fused to make the subscriptions which have been authorized by 
popular vote. It is proposed to use the available assets in com- 
pleting the line from the crossing of the Annapolis & Elk Ridge 
road to Mount Zion, or the Calvert Countyline. The estimated 
cost of the whole road is $1,300,000. 


Springfield & New London. : 

e contract for the construction of this road from Alden 
street, in we Mass., to the Connecticut State line in 
Longmeadow, 5. miles, has been let to Birnie & Warren, of 
Springfield, Mass., for $100,000, cash, the work to be finished b 
October 1. The work includes the laying of the main line wit 
steel rails, the necessary sidings, and an iron bridge over the 
Water-shops Pond, and the price is $17,544 per mile. Bids were 
received from over 60 contractors. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

Mr. Goodwin, of East Hartford, who has made himself some- 
what prominent by his opposition to the present management, 
is not satisfied with the refusal of the Railroad Commissioners 
to inquire into the truth of the charges made by him, and has 
been urging upon the Railroad Committee the expediency of 
recommending to the Connecticut Legislature that an investi- 
gation be ordered. His principal charges are that the stock 
was watered at the time of the consolidation, and that the an- 
nual reporis do not correctly show the condition and business 
of the company. President Bishop has had a hearing before 
the Committee also and denies the charges. 


Baltimore & Potomac. 


The directors have ordered work to be begun on a second 
track from Baltimore to Washington. 


Vermont Oentral. 


In St. Albans, Vt.. June 10, before Chancellor Royce, the 
trustees under the first and second mortgages presented peti- 
tions for leave to sell the road to the Central Vermont Company, 
and the latter asked leave to buy it. In case these petitions 
could not be granted, then the trustees asked that the trust 
pe be closed out, and the property of the old Vermont Cen- 
tral Company sold to pay its debts. r hearing arguments 
from representatives of the trustees, the Vermont & Canada, 
and.the Pageand Smith boards of the Central Vermont, the 
hearing was adjourned. 

e trustees of the second mortgage have heretofore adver- 
tised the Vermont Central road for sale at auction, June 22, but 
it is believed that this sale will not takeplace. Probably noth- 
ing definite will be done until a decision is reached as to which 
od — two contesting boards of the Central Vermont is the 

egal one. 


Nevada Oounty. 


The contract for the tunnel through Town Talk Ridge, be- 
tween Grass Valley and Nevada, Cal., has been let to John 
Burns, who has already begun work. 


Stockton & Ione. 


A new contract for the construction of this road has been let 


to Mr. Toomey, who has made arrangements to begin work at 
once. 


Petaluma & San Rafael. 


This com ony has so far completed its arrangements that it 
has been advertising for bids for the construction of the tunnel 
through the Puerto Suello north of San Rafael, Cal. Four bids 
were received, but the award has not yet been made. The tun- 
nel will be.1,100 feet long. 


Lake Tahoe. 


The grading of this narrow-gauge road is nearly finished, and 
the rails, which are of steel, are being received at Carson, Nev. 
From that point they have tobe carried some distance in 
wagons. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quinoy. 
The total number of men employed in the locomotive de- 
a are: Aurora, 586; Galesburg, 447; Burlington, 364; 
resten, 371; total, 1,768. 


Mansfield & Framingham. 


The stockholders of this cmneey have a ved and ratified 
an agreement of consolidation with the Poston, Clinton & Fitch- 
burg. The latter company has also ratified the agreement, and 
arrangements are being made to complete it by issuing the new 
stock of the consolidated company to the shareholders. 

The Mansfield & Framingham road runs from South 
Framingham, Mass., south by east to Mansfield, 2174 
miles, and is extended from the latter town to 
New Bedford by the New Bedford Railroad. It was built. in 
the interest of the Boston, Clinton & Fitch and has —— 
been worked by that company under lease. At the close of the 





last fiscal year the capital stock was $301,580; funded debt, 


$470,000 ; floating debt, $68,000. The annual interest charge 
was $1,628 per mile, and the net earnings for that year were not 
reported separately from those of the lessee, but the fs 
earnings were $9,1 er mile. The Boston, Clinton & Fitch- 
burg Company owned $125,000 of the stock. 


Oregon Central. 


There is now a serious dissension among the stockholders» 
which will probably lead to a long litigation. At the time of 
the annual —— Portland, Oregon, re ! 27, two meetings 
were held, ene by the Holladay party, the other by the dissen- 
ters, who claim to hold a majority of the stock. The present 
officers, who adhere to the Holladay party, retain possession of 
the road. Subsequently Mr. Gaston, the President elected b 
the dissenting party, applied to the Circuit Court and obtain 

a temporary injunction restraining the old officers from inter- 
fering with him or hindering him from taking charge of the 
road. The old officers, however, retained possession of the 
road, the injunction not having been served on them. 

Later, a cross-bill was filed by the Holladay directors, they 
alleging that the opposition pa excluded a —— of the 
stock from voting and so elected themselves. Another injunc- 
tion was then granted, restraining the opposition from inter- 
fering with the Holladay party. “Both artics are now enjoined 
and the matter will remain as it is until a hearing has been had 
in Court and a decision reached, the Holladay party retaining 
possession of the property. 

Philadelphia & Reading. 

The Quarryville Branch of the Lancaster & Reading road, 
recently completed and leased by this company, is run as an 
extension of the old Lancaster Branch, the whole being now 
known as the Lancaster & Quarryville Branch. The stations 
on the new line, with the distances from Lancaster, are: King 
street, 1 mile; West Willow, 5%; New Providence, 124; Ca- 
been’s Branch, 12%; Quarryville, 1534. 

Reports come from Ph a that this company will 
either pass or reduce its usual quarterly dividend of 2% 


cent., the cause being the great reduction in traffic resdiliog 
from the miners’ strike, 


Central Pacific. 


The trains of the Visalia Division, which includes the San 
Joaquin Valley Division of the Southern Pacific (that division 
being leased by the Central Pacific), now run to Caliente, Cal., 
which is 96 miles from the terminus of the Visalia Division 
proper, 242 miles southeast from the junction with the Central 

-acific main line at Lathrop, and 324 miles from San Francisco, 
As before noted, Caliente is at the entrance to the Tehachepi 
Pass, and will be the terminus for some time. 


Little Rock & Fort Smith. 


Trains are now running through to the new terminus at 
Altus, Ark., which is 19 miles beyond the old terminus at 
Clarksville and 120 miles from the eastern terminus at Argen- 
ta, opposite Little Rock. 


Oil Creek & Allegheny River. 

In view of the recent proceedings in the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, a meeting was held in Philadelphia recently at 
which the committee of bondholders and their counsel and the 
counsel for the trustees under the mortgage were present. It 
appeared to be the general opinion that the agreement under 
which the foreclosure was to be had was still binding upon all 

arties. 
. It is understood that a bill in equity to foreclose the mort- 
gage will be filed in the United States Circuit Court. The fore- 
closure will be completed and the agreement heretofore made 
by the bondholders, stockholders and creditors will be carried 
out. 

The Supreme Court decided against the validity of the former 
foreclosure, and ordered the decree to be set aside. 


Salisbury & Baltimore. 
This company has been reorganized as the Salisbury Railroad 
Company, and it is expected that work will soon be recom- 





1 and pushed forward tocompletion. The road is located 
and partly graded from Salisbury, Pa., northward to the Pitts- 
burgh, Washington & Baltimore at Meyersdale and is intended 


to serve a large coal region. It will be about cight miles long. 
Ohicago & Pacific. 

The matter of the grade crossing of the Chicago & North- 
western at Elgin came up again in the United States Circuit 
Court in Chicago, June 10, on a motion for an order to compel 
this company to make arrangements at once for building an 
overhead crossing. It will be remembered that after having a 
report made by Mr. Warren Colburn last fall the Court author- 
ized the use of a grade crossing as a tempo! expedient until 
this spring. Meanwhile the Chicago & Pacific has filed an 
answer to the original complaint in the suit. The Court gave 
that company until July 5 to produce testimony and will then 
make a personal inspection of the crossing. 


Ohicago, Milwaukee & 8t. Paul. 

As seems to have been generally expected, the Mitchell part 
was entirely successful at the late annual mecting June 12. 
The new law authorizing the election of a full: board instead 
of one-third of the board each year was accepted, and a board 
chosen from which Mr. Sage and his especial friends are 
dropped. 


St. Louis, Kansas Oity & Northern. 

At a meeting between representatives of this company 
and the Union and Kansas Pacific, held June 12, arrangements 
were finally completed for a traftic agreement and the forma- 
tion of a ti ee line to St. Louis for Pacific traffic, by wa 
of the Kansas Pacific and this road. The arrangement will, it 
is said, go into effect very soon. 


Toludo, Peoria & Warsaw. 

The Court has authorized the Receiver to build five new sta- 
tion houses at a cost of $1,000 each; to settle claims against the 
road for damages from accident, amounting to #4,500; to con- 
tract for the use of a new line for the Burlington Branch, from 
Towa City, Ill., to Burlington, Ia., about 10 miles, where a track 
belonging to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is now used. 
An allowance of $3,000 for his services was made to the Re- 
ceiver. 

The Receiver has reported as follows his operations for April 
and May : 


Cash on hand April 1. tagarssanienovabes nist tebivee ior-tit —— 4 
Receipts of for April. ...ccccccccccccsccccceccs cove J 

ee ee May bed phedessodenssquaeuwocantenhoes 91,543 37 

. Total cove ccccccccccccvcccccessocs acbocsasesoocazoeed $262,722 94 
Expenses for April .......ssseccccesseceeensens $100,328 35 
" © BaP cccosccoce Obebercoccnnsaoesers 111,747 29 

—_—_———_ 212,075 64 

Balance on hand June 1,.......-+seeseeeereeereesere $50,647 30 


The net earnings in April were $5,542.94 ; deficiency in May, 
$20,203.92; total deficiency for the two months, $14,660.98, 


Danville, Hazleton & Wilkesbarre. 
A meeting of the bondholders was held recently, and, after 
i ion, the matter of receivership was postponed, and a 
lan of reorganization suggested by which the stockholders are 
0 agree to elect oe Men as directors and President, the 
Sa near cn iek and thon manage’ tbe rear 
to the vania Rai 1 - 
company for the benefit of the bondholders and stock- 





folders. At the mee it was urged that if suit were made 
<qubeet he Peemabeaae Railroad Company for their refusal 
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to pay the interest on the bo: the decision would be in favor 
of the Danville, Hazleton & Wilkesbarre Company. That com- 

y claims that in Mr. J. Edgar Thomson’s lifetime he agreed 
an te the interest on these bonds for 33 years, but that, owing 
to the receipts of the road being less than was anticipated, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company declined to meet these pay- 
ments. 


Rutland. 

A bridge, 160 feet long, at Ferrisburg Center, Vt., was de- 
stroyed by fire June 14, ey necessary to transfer passen- 
gers for several days until the break could be repaired. 


New Mail Route. 
An extension of mail service has been ordered over the Chi- 
cago & Pacific road from Elgin, Il]., to Byron, 52 miles. 


West End Narrow Gauge. 

This road (formerly the St. Louis & Florissant) is now com- 
pleted from Grand avenue, in St. Louis, westward seven miles, 
and will shortly be opened for business. It is graded 10 miles 
further, to Florissant. It is of 3 feet gauge, and intended for 
suburban travel. 


Chicago & Northwestern. 

It is said that at the recent meeting in Chicago, the stock- 
holders voted to authorize the issue of $10,000,000 new bonds, 
convertible into stock, this issue to be made by the directors at 
their discretion, and provided they should not be restrained by 
law from making it. 


Tilinois Central. 

It is said that negotiations are in progress for a pooling ar- 
rangement on all competing business with the Chicago & Alton 
Company. 


Alabama & Chattanooga. 

A new order in the case appoints Mr. pire 4 Phillips, of Wash- 
ington, a special Commissioner of the Court with power to ex- 
amine into the matters to which exception has been taken. Mr. 
Carpenter is continued as Receiver, with increased powers. All 
objections are withdrawn and the proposed settlement con- 


firmed. The sale is conditional. 


Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western. 
The Receiver has advertised for bids for furnishing the com- 
pany with 3,000 tons of steel rails. 


Oumberland & Ohio. 


At the annual meeting in Louisville, Ky., June 21 the Presi- 
dent presented a very full report on the present condition of 
the road. The stockholders voted to authorize an issue of 
$325,000 7 per cent., 30-year bonds to be secured by mortgage on 
the section of 30.8 miles, from Lebanon, Ky., to Greensburg, 
the proceeds to be used in completing and equipping that 
section. A partial, sectional mortgage is to be made, because 
it is not deemed advisable to execute a general mortgage until 
p — now pending in Washington and Barren counties are 

ecided. 


Flint & Pere Marquette, 

The Governor of Michigan, accompanied by Railroad Com- 
missioner Cobb and severa others, last week made the formal 
inspection of the last completed section from Reed City to 
Ludington, 45 miles, preparatory to granting the necessary 
certificate for the land grant. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 





Terre Haute & Indianapolis. 

This company owns a main line from Indianapolis. Ind., 
westward through Terre Haute to the Illinois line, 79.70 miles, 
and 32.93 miles of short coal branches, making 112.63 miles .in 
all. There are 34.20 miles of sidings on the main line. During 
the year 5.43 miles of new track were laid, of which 3.33 miles 
were coal branches and 2.10 miles sidings on main line. The 
comenee also works under lease the St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre 
Haute road, which is an extension of its own line from the Illi- 
nois line to East. St. Louis, 158.30 miles. On this line there 
are 24.33 miles of sidings, of which 4,346 feet were built during 
the year. The accounts of the leased line are kept separately 
and the rental paid is 30 per cent. of the gross earnings. 

The repairs of the main line required during the year one 
mile of steel, 1044 miles of re-rolled iron and 44,588 new ties ; 
on the coal branches and sidings 5% miles of iron and 4,567 
ties were used. The coal branches are not in good condition, 
and will n much repair during the current year. The 
bridges and buildings are in good condition. On the Vandalia 
road 106 tons of steel, 13.17 miles of re-rolled iron and 79,579 
new ties were used in repairs. The grade at Vandalia was 
jh cut down, and the steam-shovel was then put at work 

lling up the Big Creek trestle. Of pile bridging 1,087 feet 
were renewed, 

The equipment of the whole line consists of 72 engines; 83 
pee and 22 baggage and express cars; 175 stock, 540 box, 

lime, 785 coal flat, 119 coal dump, 164 flat and 33 caboose cars; 
one directors’ car, 84 platform work, 2 wreck and 1 crane car. 
| the year 56 coal dump and five coal flat cars were 
bought, seven work and one freight flat built and one rebuilt, 
and 65 cars were broken up. 

The balance sheet at the close of the last two fiscal years was 
as follows : 


1874. 1873. 
Capital stock........ eveecece eeerees ees + $1,988,150 00 $1,988,150 00 
Bonded debt.......seseseeceeseeseseses 1,600,000 00 1,316,000 00 
BUTS POyadle.... cccccccccccccccccsccece 64,852 00 250,160 39 
Open accounts, December dividend, eto. 294,756 79 353,876 31 
WN de cider cescctcccscccedssccecscce 1,203,139 27 1,205,753 15 





TORR. 00:0. vencccereeccacesee +++» $5,150,898 06 $5,113,939 85 
The capital stock is $17,652, and the bonded debt $14,206 per 
e owned. The assets include $522,900 stock of the company 
$426,700 stock and $202,800 bonds of the Vandalia road and 
$176,279 stock and bonds of other companies. 
The St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute company has $1,281,700 
referred and $2,378,458 common stock, and a bonded debt of 
499,000, the annual interest on which is $384,930. The bonded 
debt is $34,732 per mile. 
The earnings of the Terre Haute & Indianapolis road and 
branches for the year ending November 30 were as follows: 


1874. 1873. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Freight............ $465,697 03 $505,547 36 Dec.. $39,850 33 7.9 
GORE cnc ceccceccees 252,019 56 297,652 06 Dec... 45,632 50 15.3 
eecccccce 284,836 65 272,844 72 Inc... 11,99193 4.4 

Express, mails,etc. 38,124 86 31,214 32 Inc... 6,910 54 221 





Total earnings... $1,040,678 10 $1,107,258 46 Dec.. $66,580 36 6.0 
Conducting trans- 

portation........ 186,319 04 216,583 64 Dec... 30,264 60 13.9 
Motive power...... | 196,478 97 255,119 63 Dec... 58,640 66 22.9 
Maintenianceofway 152,554 17 210,517 00 Dec... 57,962 88 27.5 
Maintenance of cars 485 03 86,233 13 Dec... 19,748 10 22.9 
General expenses : 

and taxes........ 58,820 27 56,622 09 Inc... 2,198 18 3.9 





Total expenses .. $660,657 48 
Net earnings...... $380,020 62 
per 


$825,075 49 Dec.. $164,418 01 19.9 


$282,182 97 Inc.. $97,837 65 34.7 





Gross earnings : 
MALS, 0000. ve0res 9,239 79 10,158 00 Dec... 918 21 9.0 
Net earnings 
Wovecee cecece 3,374 06 2,589 00 Inc... 785 06 30.3 
Per cent. of expn’s. 63.48 | 71.60 Dec... 8.12 113 





The work done was as follows: 
1874. 


1873. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Train mileage......... 804,360 860,344 Dec.. 55,984 6.5 
Cost of engine service 

per 100 miles........ $22.34 $27.21 Dec.. $4.87 17.9 

Through pass. mileage 6,062,625 5,470,985 Inc.. 591,640 10.8 

Way “ « 4. 2,742,708 2,656,500 Inc.. 86,208 3.2 





Total pass’ger mileage. 8,805.833 


8,127,485 Inc.. 
Tonnage mileage, thro’ 


677,848 8.3 





TENG ik cc vcssccvecd 26,606,713 22,024,789 Inc. .4,581,924 20.8 
Tonnage mileage, way 

reer 14,441,539 17,817,114 Dec..3,375,575 18.9 
Tonnage mileage, total.41,048,252 39,841,903 Inc. .1,206,349 3.0 


he earnings and expenses per train mile and per unit of 
traffic were as follows : 


Net earn- 
Earnings. Expenses. ings. 
Per passenger train mile........ $1.5113 $0.8240 $0.6873 
Per passenger per mile......... 3.23 cts. 1.95 cts. 1.28 cts, 
BOP FOR POP MUO. i. icccccccsecs 1.96 “ a 0.85 “ 


There was a reduction from 1873 of 0.24 cents in the rate and 
of 0.42 cents in the cost per ton per mile. 

The earnings of the St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute road 
for the year were as follows: 

















1874. 1873. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 
| eer $581,211 76 $619,589 13 Dec.$38,377 37 6.2 
SE ee 67,370 47 115,696 39 Dec. .48,325 92 41.7 
Passengers.........+. 348,304 13 333,884 62 Inc..14,419 51 4.3 
Mail and express..... 62,354 98 63,252 51 Dec.. 89753 1.4 
Total earnings. .. $1,059,241 34 $1,132,422 65 Dec.$73,181 31 6.5 
Conducting transpor- 
tation....... +. 225,730 66 260,806 52 Dec..35,075 86 13.4 
Motive power........ 201,026 08 210,484 72 Dec.. 9,458 64 4.5 
Maintenanceofway.. 273,533 16 254,709 13 Inc...18,824 03 17.4 
Maintenance of cars... 46,501 86 58,464 98 Dec..11,963 12 20.4 
General expenses.... 33,239 68 22,807 36 Inc...10,432 32 45.7 
Total expenses. $780,081 44 $807,272 71 Dec.$27,241 27 3.4 
Net earnings......... $279,209 90 $325,149 94 Dec.$45,940 04 14.1 
DOME ccccccsvsccces 317,772 40 339,726 79 Dec..21,954 39 6.2 
BM cktvesrseeenvees $38,562 50 $14,576 85 Inc.$23,985 65 164.5 
Gross earnings per 
eRe nersce0sccesn» 6,691 35 7,144 00 Dec.. 45265 6.3 
Net earn’gs per mile. 1,763 80 2,051 00 Dec.. 28720 14.0 
Per cent.of expenses. 73.64 73.10 Ine... 0.54 0.7 


The increase in maintenance of way expenses was caused by 
the increased renewal of bridges, and the work of cutting down 
the grade at Vandalia and filling the trestle at Big Creek, the 
latter being more properly chargeable to construction. 

The work done was as follows: 














1874. 1873, Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
NOG v6 ccc ccccnsces 864,294 878,905 Dec.. 14,611 1.6 
Cost of engine service per 
500 Malesia ccscccccccscece $22 93 $22 39 Inc.. $0 54 0.2 
Through passenger mileage. 7,037,162 17,412,333 Dec.. 375,171 5.1 
Way “ og 4,573,524 4,262,320 Inc.. 311,204 7.3 
Total “ - 11,610,686 11,674,653 Dec.. 63,967 0.5 
Tonnage mileage, through 
TOISAS. 0c goccveceecercese 26,651,914 25,629,850 Inc ..1,022,064 4.0 
Tonnage mileage, way freig’t.13,733,882 13,091,618 Inc.. 642,264 4.9 
ag  §total...... 40,385,796 38,721,468 Inc ..1,664,328 4.3 
The average receipts per ton per mile were as follows: 
1874, 1873. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Receipts....sccsrscees 1.60 cents. 1.89cents. Dec..0.29 cents. 15.3 
COBb. ccc cccscccceceses 102 “ i = Dec..0.16 “ 13.6 
Net receipts.......... 0.58 cents. 0.71 cents. Dec..0.13 cents. 18.3 


Trains have been run throughout the year with much regu- 
larity and with the usual freedom from accidents, 


MASTER CAR BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Ninth Annual Convention. 
We continue our summary of the committee reports present- 
ed at this convention in New York last week : ‘ 


REPORT ON HOT JOURNALS AND THEIR TREATMENT—BEST METAL 
FOR BEARINGS—BEST OILS AND PACKING MATERIAL. 

The committee, consisting of J. W. Holmes, Atlantic & Great 
Western; J. D. McIlwain, Houston & Texas Central, ard A. Stein- 
brunner, Cleveland & Pittsburgh, reported that they had re- 
ceived a number of answers to their questions. They find the 
causes of hot journals to be various; imperfectly fitted journals, 

oor oil, overloading, waste settling away from journals owing 

o the jar of the wheels, jamming waste into the boxes without 
withdrawing the old charge until it becomes so hard and full 
of dirt that it will not feed oil to the journal; neglect to attend 
to boxes, especially at points where cars are interchanged; 
journals too small lor the load, trucks out of line or wheels of 
different sizes on the same axle. Many remedies are used, 
most of them, however, only temporary. 

As to the material for packing and lubrication, the com- 
mittee believe, from the information gathered and from ex- 
perience, that wool waste or long cotton waste for packing 
with an animal oil, or a manufactured oil in which animal oi 
predominates, are the best under all circumstances. Notes are 

iven of some experiments made by Mr. Wadlie, of the Illinois 

entral, with Mecca oil and the best lard oil. A very small 
fraction more of the lard oil than the Mecca was used in doin, 
the same work, but the bearings on which the Mecca was | 
lost a fraction the most in weight, showing greater friction and 
consequent use of power. 

As to the best material for bearingsthe answers show much 
difference of opinion. Little is said about the form of bearing, 
whether center or flat. The committee believe that each has 
its faults. In the center or ball bearing, the brass should be 
strong enough to resist the tendency to spring, from which 
cause journals are often worn concave and when new brasses 
are put in are sure to heat, until the new bearing is worn to a 
ae er shape. A center bearing will adjust itself when the pe- 

estals are not plumb or the wheels are of different sizes, but 
there may be more waste of material than with a flat-top bear- 
ing, which can be used with success when the wheels are of 
equal diameter, the journals the same size and the trucks in 
line. The committee give no decision on this question, but 
believe that large journals, good material, good workmanship 
and eternal vigilance will obviate all trouble. 

The committee do not recommend any particular lubricator 
and conclude by urging the great importance of the subject and 
recommending that it be continued another year. 

MILEAGE OF IRON AND STEEL CAR WHEELS. 

The following table of the mileage of iron car wheels worn 
out and removed on the Boston & Albany road was submitted 
by Mr. W. E. Chamberlain of that road: 











| No. of | ~_ |Least No.| Greatest; 











of miles No. of | Average 

Name of = Total miles | run by |miles run aniles ‘per 

maker. oak ru any one | by any wheel, 

: wheel. wheel. 

Arscosees sees 824 | 32,764,167 9,432 | 89,447 | 99,762 
SR essteia 593 | 19,959,526 8,224 97,324 | 93,659 
i dcteaanvent 312 | 8,714,337 3,003 82,368 27,931 
PO RRSRC A as De | 270 8,148,877 7,963 76,329 30,181 
E 108 | 3,376,480 10,062 73,710 31,264 
| RR 80 | 1,807,928 1,360 5,630 16,349 
We va cabdecdss 6 | 48,728 5,577 9,305 8,121 
BG thee Fis xks ae. | 141,034 | 13,728 | 937,484 | 28,506 
rae 5 | 68,031 | 11,487 15,740 | 18,616 
Total... «css | 2,204 | 74,090,158 | .ccce | cacce . | 83,816 








———— 
——— 


The mileage of 102 steel wheels found defective and Temoved 
was as follows: 











“No.of | Total Least Greatest Average 
wheels. | mileage. | mileage. | mileage. mileage, 

| | TT 
102 | _ 10,538,591 | 9,300 251,416 | 108,301 








ey, 





The mileage is also ag for 138 pairs of steel wheels sti] 
in service, of which the least service of wo pair has 
64,094 miles and the greatest, 228,113 miles. ‘61x pairs which 
have been turned, the highest run before turning was 174,339 
miles; lowest, 62,834 miles. The highest run after turning hag 
been 84,362 miles; lowest, 49,550 miles; highest total, 294 Ast 
miles; lowest, 129,048. Two pairs of wheels which have been 
turned twice gave the following results : 





a 











—) Mileage ] “After | Since | 
before first second Total 
| turning. turning. turning. 
First pair......... 134,992 | 192,354 | 50,268 | 377,614 
Second pair....... 134.992 | 180,467 | 50,620 366,079 








REPORT ON SIZE AND FRAMING OF CARS. 


This committee, consisting of Messrs. W. R. Davenport, E, A, 
Olmstead and H. A. Webster, report that they have received 
12 tracings of car frames, and have received answers to their 
circulars from 18 members. From these it appears that a 
majority are opposed to the use of box cars over 30 feet long, 
except for some special traffic, such as cotton cr lumber. 4 
majority, however, think that there are no objections to the use 
of acar to carry fifteen tons on eight wheels; most of them 
think such a car must weigh at least 18,000 or 20,000 pounds, 
As to the possibility of establishing a national standard freight 
car, there is much difference of opinion, most of the opposition, 
however, coming from roads whose business is mainly local, 

The committee recommend as a standard a box car 29 feet 
long for ordinary traffic and 34 feet for hay, lumber, etc., both 
sizes to have a capacity of 15 tons. The tests of the various 
models of side frames exhibited at the Association rooms in 
March excited much interest, but the committee regret that 
the difference in strength between cars sided lengthwise and 
sided vertically was not brought out. 

Little information was obtained as to framing of passenger 
cars. 


* REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BRAKES. 


This committee, consisting of B. 8. Ramsey, Pennsylvania ; 
G. W. Demarest, Northern Central, and George Hackett, Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, reported that but little information had 
been gathered during the year. Few or no comparative tests 
had been had, partly for the reason that the vacuum brake 
patent had passed into the hands of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany, and active rivalry between them had ceased. _No official 
information had been received from the Loughridge Brake 
Company. The committee recommend the use of the 
automatic brake, which can be worked or started from the 
train as well as the engine; they believe that the adoption of a 
continuous brake on freight as well as passenger trains is only 
a question of time. No circulars were sent out, as little new 
information could be expected, and it was believed that more 
information could be gained by a discussion at the meeting, 


REPORT ON FREIGHT-CAR TRUCKS AND BEST POSITION AND HANG 
ING OF BRAKES. 


This committee, consisting of Messrs. D. Hoit, New York 
Central & Hudson River, John Kirby, Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, and W. F. Smith, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis, reported that they had received answers to circu- 
lars from 15 roads; from these and their own experience they 
had come to the following conclusions: 

They believe iron trucks to be the best, and had found no 
trouble in keeping the frames square without extra bracing, 
when they were of —— size and design. Swinging bolsters 
are of great advantage, both in economizing power used in 
hauling and the wear of track and cars. A freight car truck 
should be as near center-bearing as possible ; the side-bearings 
should be flat, smooth and of hard material, as chilled cast-iron 
or steel. Where the style of truck will admit, it is better to 
have a spring in the jaw over the box, but it is not absolutely 
necessary. proper distance between centers of wheels ins 
truck is five feet. 

As to putting brakes on both trucks of a freight car there is 
a difference of opinion, part of the committee considering one 
truck enough, while the rest think that the additional cost of 
the brakes on the second truck is saved in the wear on the 
wheels and the easier stopping of trains. Brakes hung outside 
of the wheels are believed to be more effective, and can cet- 
tainly be more easily repaired than those hung between the 
wheels. With a proper arrangement and proportion of parts, 
it makes little difference whether brakes are hung from the 
truck or the body of the car. The best position for the brake 
staff is upon the left-hand corner as one stands facing the car. 

To have a standard truck, duplicate in all its parts (except 
wheels and springs), would be of very great advantage, espe- 
cially to through lines over which pass many foreign cars. 


REPORT ON SUBJECTS OF DISCUSSION FOR THE NEXT MEETING. 


The committee, consisting of W. W. Wilcox, M. N. Forney 
and W. E. Chamberlain, reported that four subjects were 
already provided, as the Convention had continued the com 
mittees on Heating, Lighting and Ventilating Passenger Cars 
on the Best bene for Hot Journals, and on Draw |! an 
Buffers, and had ordered the appointment of a committee on & 
System of Accounts for Car Repair Shops. In addition they 
recommended that the Convention continue the present or Sp- 

oint new committees on the Best Style and Most Economica 
ck for Freight Cars, the Framing of Cars, and on 
Wheels. They also recommended the appointment of  com- 
mittee “To describe and report on all improvements m 
the design, construction or material used for cars during the 
coming year.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DRAW-BABS AND BUFFERS. 

This committee, consisting of F. D. Adams, Boston & Albedy; 
L. Garey, New York Central & Hudson River, and C. A, Smi : 
late Erie Railway, reported that they had not been able to sé 
tle upon any plan satisfactory to themselves to remedy existing 
evils. The expense to companies of the — system 10 
links and pins alone is very large, and in addition & large bled 
has to be paid yearly in damages for injuries, wages to ‘ima 
men and in some cases pensions to those who have lost a 
The committee desired to call attention to the defective - 
rangement of draw-bars in many cases, they bein bo 
line of resistance, giving a leverage over the already w Soot 
enings. This should be changed so as to bring the ae : 
the line of most effective resistance. They also believed b 
stronger spring should be used, lessenin the shoc “+. The 
spring should Eve more range of motion than at ayo 
committee have examined a great number of paten - 
but have found none that meet the exigencies of the — oe 
not prepared to recommend any definite change . The 
are certain general principles that may be laid do tne the 
draw-bar should be a self-coupler, without links BL iz the 
buffing arrangement should be very strong and pl t be 80 sf 


line of most effective resistance ; and lastly, it mus ¢ 
ranged as to be used in connection with the — draw-bars. 
he committee recommend a full discussion, 
on until further light can be had. 


ut no definite ac 
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| Wrought-lrm Rivetted Lattice Railroad and Highway Bridges. 


| Leighton Bridge & Iron Works, 
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KELLOGG & MAURICE, 
OFFICE AND WORKS: AF PA. 











Iron and Wooden Bridges, Roofs, Turn-tables, Etc. 


4. H, COOFRODE. 








J. H. SCHAEFFER. F. H. SAYLOR. 


J. H. COFRODE & OO. 
Engineers and Bridge Builders. 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCT IRON, WOODEN AND COMBINATION BRIDGE 
AND ROOF TRUSSES, &c., 
OFFICE: 


No. 530 Walnut Street, Philacelphia. 


—- 


TODD'S 





PATENT COUPLING, 


FOR FREIGHT CARS. 


Frret.—It is self-coupling; perfe:tly simple; requires no pins; always sure, and couples readily 
with any car having the ordinary drawbar. 

Szcoxp. The expense is but a tr:fle more than the ordinary coupling, and will be saved in pins and 
links alone in a very short time, there being a link always ready for use, without liability of being lost 
or stolen. 


Turrp,—The saving of time is also a great consideration, as the engineer alone can couple a train o 
cars in much less time than with the aid of two or three men with the ordinary coupling. 
Fourts.—There is no going between the cars to shackle or unshackle; it is entirely safe, always 


ready, always sure. To companies desirous of testing the cou ling, one or more will be furnished gratu 
itously, for trial. 


Tue Boston & AuBany RaRoapd Co., after a thorough trial, being satisfied of its utility, have 
purchased the right for their road, and we are 2 eee to reter to them. 
For further information respecting it, ad 


WILLIAMS, PACE & CO., 
Boston. 


National Locomotive & Machine Works. 
DAWSON & BAILY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVES. 


NARROW-GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES A SPECIALTY. 
OFFICE AND WORKS AT CONNELLSVILLE PENN. 


MORRIS TASKER & COMPANY, 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, PHILADELPHIA, 
TASKER IRON WORKS. NEWCASTLE. DEL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lap-Welded American Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes, 


Wrought-Iron Tubes and Fittings of Every Descrivtion, 
FOR GAS, STEAM, WATER AND OIL. 


Steam and Gas Fitters Supplies, Machinery for Coal Gas Works, etc., etc. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


Vulcanized Rubber-Coated Lron Tubes, 


A substitute for lead and galvanized iron tubes for the conveyance of water. 


Office and Warehouse, No. 15 Gold St., New York. 























10 x 16 cylinders, Narrow-gauge Passenger Locomotive, 
EXCLUSIVE 


wxouvy} LIGHT LOCOMOTIVES, 


For Mines, Furnaces, Contractors’ Use, and other Special Service jfalso Light and Heavy rad of Narrow- 


Of, Ho Monel How | PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
BROOKS LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 











Works, A. V. RB. B. ard 60th 8t., 
DUNKIRKEK, N. WY. 





Orders Solicited for Locomotives Adapted for Everv Cless of 


Railway Service. 
M. L. HINMAN, Szc’xy & Treas. H. G. BROOKS, Pres't & Sur’t 


ROGERS LOCOMOTIVE AND MACHINE WORKS. 


Paterson, New Jersey, 











Having extensive facilities, are now prepared to furnish promptly, of the best and most appreved 
description, either COAL OR WOOD BURNING 


Locomotive Engmes, and other Varieties of Railroad Machinery. 


J. 8. ROGERS, Presiden 
R$. HUGHES, Secretary. od ame —_ THOS. ROGERS, Treas., 
wm. a Exchange Place, New York. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE SAFETY TRUCK CO. 


‘OF--NEW YORK. 














Patent to Levi Bissell, A 4,°1857, Nov, 
ne W. 8. Hudson, hoods wea 
and May 10, 1864. 


DRAWINGS FURNISHED AND LICENSES GRANTED OS APPLICATION. 


tended Rov. 2 2 a ew. iW, Buntth, Feb. 11, 1862; D. BR. Pratt, Oct. 16, 1860; 





QFFICK AND WAREHOUSE, NO. 36 OLIVER ST., BOSTON. 


A. F. SMITH, President. M. F. MOORE, Seo’y and Agent, 
ALBERT BRIDGES, Treas. No. 467Cortiandt st.{M. ¥, 
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RHODE ISLAND LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


W.S. SLATER. E. P. MASON. 






Presider t. Treasurer. 


B. W. HEAT.EY. W. H. FENNER, 


Sup’t and Secretarv and 


Gen'l Manager. Ass’t Treasurer, 





HINKLEY LOCOMOTIVE 





WORKS BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 
x 














439 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, — 7 : 
MANUFACTURE BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & 00., Philadelvhia, 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES AND TENDERS, LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 


Especially Adapted to Every Vaz iety of Railroad Service, including 





BOILERS AND TAN KS, Mining Engines and Locomotives for Narrow-Gauge Railwuys. 
7 . All vork accurately fitted to gauges, and thoroughly interchangeable. Plan, Materials, Work- 
Gun Metal and Common ivom Castings, Brasex and Composition mansh‘p, Finish and Efficiency fuly guaranteed. 
Tr GEO. BURNHAM. OHAS. T. PARRY. WM. P, HENSZEY. 
LOCOMCTIVES AND BOILERS REPAIRED. EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. EDW. LONGSTRETH. JOHN H. CONVERSE, 








Pr ag m, iutacturers of the “ HINKLEY PATENT BOILER.” Al! orders will be executed with “PITTSBURGH LOCOMOTIVE & CAR WORKS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 













MANUFACTURERS OF 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES FOR BROAD OR NARROW GAUGE ROADS. 
From standard designs, or according to specitications, to suit purchasers. 


Tanks, Locomotive or Stationary Boilers furnished at Short Notice. 
D. A. Stewart, Pves’t. J. A. Dunain, Sup’t. Witson MILLER, Sec. and Treas. 









SCHENECTADY, N. Y. "nee ame ~tanaees memmaiaiee amma =" aapaaaee me Er aE) Wi 
JOHN O.BLLIB, Pret, OHAS.G. ELLIS Treas, WALTER MoaUzEN, guns. | LAUNtOn Locomotive Manufacturing Co, 








— oun ae 


DANFORTH LOCOMOTIVE AND MACHINE Co. 








JOHN OOOKE, Pres dent. 
J. £. BLAUVELT, Vice-Presiden’, 


Paterson, N. J. 
A. 3. BIXBY, Sac'y and 1 Treasurer, New York, Office, 52. Wall St. 


P. l. PERRIN, Supt. (ESTABLISHED IN 1846.]} HARRISON TWEED, Treat 


TAUNTON, MASS. 























MASON MACH NE WORKS. Manchester Locomotive Works, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 














“WM, MASON, Prest, 


WM. H, BENT, ‘Treas. FRED’K. MASON, Agent. 
BUILDERS OF ALL KINDS OF — —_—_ ; 
LOCOMOTIVES. | MANUFACTURERS OF LOCUMOTIVE ENGINES | 
INCLUDING DOUMLE-TRUCK LOCOMOTIVES -FOR WIDE OR NARROW-GAUGK RatLRoapa, | All work accurately fitted to gauges, All parts duplicatce and guaranteed of beat mates fy 
ALsO ALL KINDS OF OUTIUN -- MACHINERY, ARETAS BLOOD, Agent, Manchester, N. B, * WAL. G. DEEAN®, Treas., Boston, s0e# 





